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TO-DAY, | Mayor Fletcher of Jacksonville is also entitled to credit 
for aiding in the exclusion of the prize-fight from civiliza- 


The new state and municipal governments took an early 
start this year. 


| first day of the month, and the first Wednesday fell on the 
third; so that a considerable gain has been made, thanks 


to the calendar, in point of time. The new mayors and the 


new governor will have a year of fifty-three weeks in which 
ruled, A.» for the Legislature, if the extra week could be 
added at the other end of the session the effect would be 
more appreciable ; for the value of time in the work of 
this body is never realized at the beginning of its labors 
and never recognized until business begins to press uncom- 
fortably and the public begins to grumble. 


How little party polities has to do with the practical 
concerns of government in Massachusetts is shown in the 
opening of the new administration. For the first time in 
three years, the people have elected a Republican gover- 
nor; yet the inaugural address of Gov. Greenhalge, so far 
as it relates to Massachusetts affairs, might have been 
spoken by Gov. Russell. Indeed, there is hardly one of 
the so-called ‘recommendations’ of the new governor's 
message that has not received the approval of his predeces- 
sor. In regard to the policy of the federal government, 


Mr. Greenhalge, of course, does not think as Mr. Russell 


tion. 


The city council of Jacksonville having passed an 


The first Monday in January fell on the | °Tdinance for the special benefit of the pugilists, permitting 


‘sparring contests with five-ounce gloves,’ the mayor 
In short, the outlawry of the prize 

fight is complete in Florida, and so much has been gained. 
But this is not the end. It is not expected that the per. 
sons engaged in promoting this contest as a speculation will 
be content to lose the money already expended in prepara- 
tions, and the fight will probably take place somewhere. 
For this, the laws of the state of Florida provide penalties 
of fine or imprisonment ; and it remains to be seen whether 
the act of the authorities for the good name of their state 
will go so far as the punishment of the offenders in case 
they carry out their purpose of defying the law and the 
administration. 


promptly vetoed it. 





One form of the method of legislation known as the 
‘initiative’ is now to be seen in operation in the Canadian 
Province of Ontario. The people are voting at the muni- 
cipal elections, now in progress, on the question whether 
or not the Legislature of Ontario shall be asked to pass a 
law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in that 
The prospect is that the Legislature will be 
asked to do so by a majority so large as to give the request 
the significance.of a great popular demand. The excel- 


Province. 





thinks; but neither 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASsIz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 Pp. M., at rooms of Boston Scientitic Society, 419 Washington 
Street. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10'¢ Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, January 10. 


APPALACHIAN MouNTAIN CLUB, Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next 
regular meeting, at Institute of Technology, Wednesday, 
January 10, 3.30 Pp. M., Annual Election of Officers: Special 
Meeting, Wednesday. January 17,8P.M. Stereopticon lecture 
about Venezuela, by Wm. C. Bates. 


_ Bostontan Soctety. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, January 9. 


Boston Society oF Crvit ENGiIngERS. Wesleyan Hall. Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, January 17. 


Boston Socrery oF NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Boston ScrentiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Jannary 9,8P.mM. Symposium: Is 
the Establishment of a Public Popular Astronomical Observa 
tory Practicable and Desirable? Dr. S.C, Chandler, P. 8S. Yen- 
dell, E. F. Sawyer, Wm. Bellamy, J. Ritchie, Jr., and others. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Keading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 a. M. 
to6P M., Saturdays to 430 P. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, January 6, Exhibition of 
Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 


Museum or Five Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 


Se goverumn. ror the. Levislatare of 


| Massacliusetts has authority in thede matters. The 
fact is that people have outgrown party politics as a con- 
trolling influence in the immediate affairs of the community, 
The governor does not proclaim ‘Democratic doctrine’ 
or ‘Republican doctrine’ in his inaugural, and no one 
expects doctrine of any sort except that of common sense- 
Good schools, good roads, light taxes, honest elections, 
efficient administration—these are the things with which 
the state government to-day is concerned, whether it is 
Republican or Democratic. 


Is it not too early to abandon as a failure the experi- 
ment of enlisting Indians in the United States army? Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, representing the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, does not consider the scheme a failure, but regards it 
as likely to prove a considerable influence in the general 
plan of civilization of this race. This is on the humanita- 
rian side. On the religious side there is the testimony of 
Rev. George Beecher, a missionary in Nebraska, who says 
of the Indian troops to whom he has been ministering : 
“The men of this company do not like to be called In- 
dians. They pride themselves in being called men, and all 
that tends to make them manly they willingly receive.” 
And on the military side Lieut. J. C. Bryan, 2d Cavalry, 
writes to Bishop Horn : t 
them has fully convinced me of the benefit both to the 
army and to the Indian, and as my troop has acquired a 
good reputation, I think that the people who are interested 
should know something about it from one who has had ex- 
perience in the matter.” 


The debt which education in Massachusetts, and, indeed, 


of the greatest it owes to any individual. 
earliest saw the possibilities of the Kindergarten system 
and the need of it in this country, and to whose efforts its 
introduction is largely due. 
teacher during her active life, as well a philanthropist and 


“ My three years’ experience with | 


in America, owes to Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody is one | 


It was she who | 


lerce of this method of approaching the question is that it 
assures the support of public opinion in advance of the 
enactment of the law; and in nothing is this more desirable 
than in respect to laws regulating the sale of liquor. The 
failure of such legislation hereabouts has been due in every 
instance to the fact that public opinion did not sustain the 
law. 





One of the greatest engineering works of the age, the 
Manchester ship canal, was opened to public traffic on 
New Year’s Day. This canal virtually makes a new sea- 
port for England. Liverpool has heretofore been without 
arival. Its great prosperity rests mainly upon its con- 
venience as a port for unloading vessels. The immense 
cargoes of cotton from the United States have been dis- 
charged at Liverpool and then reshipped to Manchester 
by rail. ‘This handling adds greatly to the expense. Liv- 
erpool has gained, Manchester has suffered. The leading 
manufacturers of Manchester decided that they must have 
direct connection with the sea so that the largest vessels 
could sail directly to the city. This could be made by 
means of the Mersey estuary. Surveys showed that the 
canal would have to be thirty-six miles long, one hundred 
and twenty feet wide at the bottom and with a minimum 
depth of twenty-five feet. At the terminal points there 
must be a basin giving plenty of room for docking. The 
height to which vessels must be raised by locks, from the 
entrance on tite Mersey, a few miles above Liverpool, to 
the draw at Manchester, is sixty-five feet. This canal has 
It has encountered opposi- 
tion of a very determined sort from Liverpool interests, 
and its cost rises above $80,000,000. 


been seven years in building. 








| The Buddhist priests who came to the World’s Fair 
Parliament of Religions have returned home, and an account 
of the report which they rendered of their mission—appar- 


ently authentic—is given in the Chicago Herald. Accord- 


Miss Peabody herself was a| ing to this account, one of the leaders of the delegation 


had this to say: “ There is no better place in the world to 


illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to | #2 earnest worker in whatever enterprise looked for the | propagate the teachings of Buddhism than in America. 


the 18th century; closes May 20, 1894. Exhibition of oil paintings 


and water-colors by Modern Artists of Holland; now open. 


bettering of the world. 


Hers was a notable family. Of) During the meetings one very wealthy man from New 


New Encuanp Historic-GEnEALoacicat Socrery. No. 18 the other daughters of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody of Salem,| York became a convert to Buddhism and was initiated 


Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, February 7. 


PARKER MEMORIAL ScrENCE CiAss. Corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, January 7, 1.30 P. M. 
History of a River, by H. W. Nichols. 


Patrons oF Husspanpry. The Middlesex and Norfolk 


Pomona Grange meets at Millis, Wednesday, January 10. 


The Life- | 


Hawthorne. 


nearly ninety years, closes a useful and honorable career. 





Morning subject: A Dairy School, an illustrated lecture by 
Geo. M. Whitaker. Afternoon subject: A Cooking School, con- 
ducted by a member of the Boston Cooking School. The Borough | 


District Grange meets at Marlboro, Thursday, January 11. Su 


jects: What is the best plan for the Grange to pursue in relation : , ; 
to taxation? Resolved—That all religious and all educational | Mitchell—Corbett prize-fight as a great public show. 


property, except Common and High Schools, should be taxed. 


SocreTy OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 


ular meeting, Thursday, January 11. 


Mary married Horace Mann and Sophia married Nathaniel | into its rites. 


Phere is reason to exj.ct Usat the governorof Florida believed in by a very few. 


woods, as far as may be from reach of the authorities. | weakness. 


He is a man of great influence, and his con- 


Elizabeth lived her long life alone in zealous | version may be said to mean more than the conversion of 
| work for humanity, and her death, at the great age of 10,000 ordinary men, so we may say truthfully that we 


made 10,000 converts at that meeting. 
merely an adornment of society in America. 


Christianity is, 
It is deeply 
The great majority of Chris- 


will be successfrl in his endeavor to put a stop to the! tians drink and commit various gross sins, and live very 
If the | dissolute lives, although it is a very common belief and 
fight takes place at all, it will be at some place in the’ serves as a social adornment. Its lack of power proves its 
The meetings showed the great superiority of 
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Buddhism over Christianity, and the mere fact of calling 
the meetings showed that the Americans and other Western 
peoples have lost their faith in Christianity and are ready | 
to accept the teachings of our superior religion.” Making | 
all allowance for the error or the license of translation, | 
this is certainly a very interesting utterance. 





Whatever may be the effect upon Japanese believers | 
of this report of the Buddhist mission to America, its tone | 
and the character of its observations fall upon American 
ears with a curiously familiar sound. These are the same 
things, mutatis mutandis, that have been read in many 
reports of good men seeking to introduce Christianity into | 
lands which we call heathen. ‘The real strength of the | 
hold which inherited religious faith has upon the people is 
not recognized ; the indifference, irreligion or vice of many 
is interpreted to mean the faithlessness of the ‘great 
majority’; the welcome which hospitality or curiosity gives 
to expounders of the new doctrine is taken to indicate a 
readiness to accept what is taught. To those who assume 
Buddhism to be the truth and Christianity to be error, this 
attitude of mind is natural and the conclusions drawn are 


accurate ; just as we are ready to believe—though perhaps 
with better reason—corresponding deductions by mission- 
aries of our own faith regarding the people to whom they are | 
sent. To them we are the benighted, as they are to us. 

The census of the unemployed, undertaken by Brad- 
street's, through the regular correspondents of that journal, 
ix not of course complete ; it may, however, be accepted as 
including the greater part of the necessitous working popu- 
lation, since it covers 119 cities. The grand total of the | 
army of wage-earners in enforced idleness is 801,000, on | 
whom 1,956,000 depend for support. The returns from 
the canvass of New England is likely to cause some re- 
vision of the estimates, undoubtedly exaggerated, of the 
number of unemployed in this section of the country. Brad- | 
street's finds in twenty-one cities and towns in the New | 
England States 66,200 idle workmen, with 154,400 depen- 
dents. In twenty-four central Western cities—cities in | 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Kentucky—the total 
number of wage-earners out of work from all causes is 
reported at 227,340, and the total number dependent on 
them for support at 448,310. 
portant cities in New York and New Jersey, to which are | 
added totals from Wilmington, Del., there are reported 
223,250 idle employees of industrial and other establish- 
ments, on whom are dependent 563,750 persons. At four- 
teen of the more important cities in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri, the total number is given at 
64,900 and the aggregate of those dependent upon them at 
175,800. At eleven cities in Montana, Utah, Colorado, 
California, Oregon and Washington, there are reported 
25,800 employees now out of work, on whom are depen- 
dent 47,000 persons, while at nineteen cities in the South- 
ern Statés it appears there are 41,265 employees in various 
lines now idle, and 122,350 persons dependent on them. 
These figures give some idea of extent of the responsibility 
resting upon the community at large. 





At fifteen of the more im- | 


The only jarring note in the harmony of congratula- 
tions on the eighty-fourth birthday of Mr. Gladstone—last 
week Friday—was the rather brutal intimation of the Lon- 
don Times that he had outlived his usefulness in public 
life and ought to retire from active political leadership. 
Harold Frederic writes from London that “there has been 
observable during the past twelvemonth a marked soften- 
ing of feeling toward him on the part of the Tory classes. 
You no longer hear in strictly Tory circles those savage 
denunciations of him, those heartless wishes for his speedy 
death which used so to shock American visitors to what is 
called good houses. This change of feeling was well illus- 
trated in the Commons, when the Opposition benches, 
under Balfour's leadership, joined with the Government’s 
following in lustily cheering his birthday appearance in the 
Houre. When he came in with his fine, spare, erect figure, 
sprightly step and wise, kindly-beaming countenance, 
resplendent with bouquet in buttonhole, no one could help 
shouting.” And Mr. Smalley (the ‘Tory Squire’ of the 
New York Tribune) writes: “Men hate Mr. Gladstone's 
politics, policy, methods, conceptions of government and 
much else. They do not hate Mr. Gladstone. They 
admire him, they are proud of his vigorous vitality at 
eighty-four, of his courage, of his intellectual freshness and 
buoyancy. Even those who think him a positive peril to 
England have a personal affection for him. Mr. Glad-| 
stone’s entrance into the House of Commons was hailed by 
his whole party rising and cheering. Not many minutes 
later Mr. Balfour, having a question to put, used the 
opportunity to offer to the Prime Minister, ‘on my own 
part and on the part of my friends, our most sincere con- 
gratulations.’ This time the cheers rose from every 
quarter of the House. Mr. Gladstone bowed, and in 
vibrating tones thanked the Leader of the Opposition ‘ for 
his great courtesy and kindness,’ ” 








| men who 
jupon the land. 


| alone has produced for this nation, and the amount of com 


\springs up; A. B. works for C. D., who works for E. F., 
| who works 


|than many of the A. B.’s and C. D.’s in the artificial ar- 
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ON THE LAND. 

The financial crisis of 1873 brought its first blessing for 
this country in the opening-up of large districts of land at 
the West, which would have waited for years but for such 
a crisis. ‘The immense productiveness, for instance, of the 
valley of the River Arkansas dates from the time when 
could find no work in factories and cities went 
The amount of wealth which this valley 


fort which it has farnished the world in cheaper food, is 
wholly beyond the statement of figures. Future ages may 
be amazed at our ignorance, but it would seem that in 
the conventional course of modern society this is the rule: 
The attraction of cities, the wealth invested in cities, and 
the preparation for comfort made in them, all combine to 
draw people into cities or their neighborhood, as long as 
the cities can maintain them. <A conventional order of life 
for G. H.; and because G. H. works fer I. K. 
and I. K. works for L. M., some of the money which L. M. 


earns filters through, with great straining, into the hands 





of A. B. With this money A. B. buys bread from Y. Z. | 
and butter from W. X. and clothing from U. V. These | 
are a few steps in a complicated system of social order, by 
to have, are | 
fed by the productions of the people at the other end of 
the world, as we have placed them at the other end of the 
alphabet. 


which A. B., and any family he may happen 


At the end of about twenty years, a convulsion comes. | 
This highly complicated system is knocked higher than a} 
kite, and then people learn that there are certain men and 
women in the world who make their own clothes from their | 
own wool, who have on their tables bread and butter made | 
by their own hands, who do not see five dollars in the | 


course of a year, and who yet are living more comfortably 


From both 
ends of the alphabet—from the A. B’ end and from the Y, 
Z. end—people begin to ask whether it is not better to earn 
a living than to earn a salary. 


rangement of which civilization is “So proud. 


These people ‘go back on 
the land,’ as the phrase of the economists has it; the land 
becomes more fertile ; for a little the tide turns away from 
slums and wynds and alleys in which people die faster than 
they are born; and, as has been said, the productions of 
the world increase in the same proportion. 

At the very moment when the public-spirited committee 
of the people of Boston is trying to arrange means by 
which unemployed men who ‘ belong’ here may have work 
in the laying of sewer-pipes or the cleaning of streets, there 
is a steady opening for unemployed labor in the country 
behind us. At the office of the Industrial Aid Society, any 
who wants to take the chances of farm-work may 
obtain an opportunity to go back on a New England farm 
and earn his living between this time and the first of April, 
and on the first of April he shall have money enough paid 
him to go where he 


man 


wants to go. Itis interesting to 
observe that this offer is accepted by nobody. Men are 
unemployed, but they do not want to cut wood, they do not 
want to dig post-holes, they do not want to milk cows; and 
they do want to live, as we all want to live, in the midst of 
the inconveniences and comforts of city life. 

It does not follow, however, that many persons are not 
now making their arrangements for cutting loose from 
what we have called the conventional forms of life, and 
taking their better chances with those which are more 
simple. There is every reason to believe that the crash of 
1893 may be followed by the same healthy results which 
followed the crash of 1873; that is to say, more men will 
go into the direct business of changing nitrogen into corn, 
sunshine into clothes, rain and snow into comfort, than are 
engaged in that business now. 

In other columns of Tuk CoMMONWEALTH, and in 
successive weeks we shall have occasion to publish a few of 
the letters which we are receiving from all parts of the 
country, to indicate that the turn of the tide, which we 
have thus suggested, has already begun. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


HARVARD VARIABLE STARS. 





Incidental to his paper on the observation of suspected 
variable stars in No. 309 of the Astronomical Journal. Mr. 
P. S. Yendell calls attention to errors in the official posi- 
tions published by Harvard College Observatory for some 
of the stars announced by it as variable. These errors 
have caused Mr. Yendell some little trouble, since they 





have misled him into observing the wrong star once or 


twice, and the list of these errors and their corrections, so 
far as he knows them, is published by him for the benefit 
of other observers. 

Mr. Yendell says: “ It is often exceedingly difficult, even 
for an observer who tries to be careful, to reeognize the 
correct star, on account of the inaccuracy of the positions 


given by those who announce variability. Different posi- 


| tions have repeatedly been given for the same stars in the 


announcements made by Harvard College Observatory.” 
Mr. Yendell then notes six cases in addition to the one 
which gives rise to the article, and complains with justice 
of the Harvard custom, common to all six of these cases, 
of making the correction in a periodical different from that 
in which the original announcement was made, with no 
reference to the fact that it is a correction and thata wrong 
This 


which strikes one as unnatural, might perhaps bear the 


position has been published elsewhere. practice, 
construction of an attempt to obscure the errors. 

While these inaccuracies are not great in a popular 
sense, they are very important to astronomers, being suffi- 
ciently large, sometimes, as in the case of ‘ Kapteyn’s star,’ 
to indicate some entirely different object. The foundation 
stone of astronomy is accuracy, and it is a science in which 


there is no excuse for careless or slovenly work, 


AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s symphony, which he entitles 
‘From the New World,’ was heard last Saturday in Boston, 
and a war of critics has been merrily waged through the 
week to establish or to confound the claim that this work 
fitly and peculiarly represents the American idea in music. 
The symphony is a splendid composition, undoubtedly the 
greatest work of its class ever written in this country and 
the equal of any of the other productions of one who 
justly styled the 


orchestral coloring and form. 


has been greatest living master of 
Of the use that Dr. Dvorak 
has made of the melodic material on which his symphony 
is based — the text of his musical discourse — there is no 


question. It is most admirable; the results which he has 
produced delight alike the professional ear and the less 
exacting sense of those who hear music as a pleasure and 
not asa study. This was to be expected, and no one con- 
tends that the great Bohemian composer has failed to do in 
the New World what he in the Old 
World. 


The only point at issue is whether he has indeed dis 


has done 80 well 


covered in America a hitherto neglected store of musical 
ideas, indigenous to the soil and expressive of national or 
racial sentiment. The theory on which Dr. Dvorak has 
worked is that America has its own folk-songs, peculiar to 
this land, and that these are to be found in the negro melo- 
dies — the real, not the burnt-cork article or Stephen C- 


It 


was avowedly to show how this material could be made 


Foster's sentimental songs —and the Indian chants. 
available as the foundation of an American school of music 
that this symphony was written. Its themes are not negro 
melodies or Indian chants, nor do they suggest any known 
song or phrase of a song — unless, perhaps, in a single 
fragmentary instance. They are simply imitations, intended 
to reproduce such characteristics as the composer thinks 
he has found in the folk-songs to which he has gone for 
inspiration. He has certainly found or invented beautiful 
But has 


he found or invented anything peculiarly American ? 


themes, which in his hands are fruitful indeed. 


Setting aside the technical discussions of Dr. Dvorak’s 
symphony, it is safe to say that no one who heard the per- 
formance last Saturday would have imagined himself listen- 
ing to music peculiarly American in its essence, if he had 
not been told to expect it. Even with eager expectation, 
he would listen in vain for homelike or familiar suggestion, 
and when, amid the 
clash and scurry of the finale, the violas interject for an 
instant — the space of two bars — a jocose bit of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ 
with a shock to the hearer, startling in its incongruity. 

The principal theme, that on which the first movement 
is developed, might be deemed American if heard by Scotch 
ears; to Americans it is unmistakably Scottish, needing 
only the drone of the bagpipes on a pause at the end of 
the phrase. 


as theme after theme is given out; 


the glimpse of distinctive Americanism comes 


And if the secondary theme in the same 
movement is not as truly built upon the five-note scale which 
is popularly associated in this country with Scotch melo- 


| dies, itis only because there comes in the flat seventh 


which here we recognize as a feature of the Celtic dirge. 

So, throughout the symphony, whatever there is of 
suggestion to American ears is not American in its senti- 
ment. It leads away from home. Pleasing it may be, 
beautiful it may be, but Americans do not recognize it as 
of the soil. 

The reason of this is not obscure. America has no folk- 
songs. Dr. Dvorak, in his less than two years of residence 
here, has not discovered an indigenous school of melodic 
thought. If it were to be found anywhere, undoubtedly it 
would be found among the negroes. But they have not 


created it, and no others of our people have enjoyed—or 
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Every healthy child over twelve years of age is 
growth possible. The real negro melody has come into added help and capital to the home-seeker who goes on to 
being through imitation and absorption of methods of the land, because in the thousand and one demands of 
melodic expression that have their origin across the water | farm-life child-labor can be employed with advantage to 
It has not been produced out of | both parents and children. 


suffered—the conditions which make such a creative families. 


and still exist there. | 
conditions peculiar to America. rhe choice of a location is a vital niatter to the emi- 


As for the Indian chants, 
with which Dr. Dvorak has nothing to do in his sy mphony, | grant. 


Experience has shown that the broad general in- 
these belong to the crudest forms of musical expression ; | stinct underlying migrations of land-seeking people carries 
. - . . . . 

they are little more than shouts or drones ; they fall even | them along parailels of climate and productian similar to 


below the level of what we call barbarous music and are | those of their nativity. That is to say, the Scandinavians 
hardly entitled to be termed music at all. largely go to Maine, Minnesota and the far North. The 
The negro melodies and the Indian chants are, indeed, | Germans have overrun the middle belt of the United States. 
the only sources from which distinctively American musi- The Italians seek South America. The New Englander 
cal ideas can be gathered, and it is perhaps ungracious to | has been more diffusive. He has overrun all the West and 
refuse to acknowledge success in an attempt to gather has penetrated into many parts of the South. 
them there when it is so graciously undertaken. But it But so far as the individual emigrant is concerned, four 
should be enough to say that Dr. Dvorak has shown what | vital questions bearing upon any given region should be 
can be done by genius with such material as the New| carefully studied by him, with special reference to his own 


World offers, even if that material is not all that he would | case, before he makes his move. First, healthfulness ; 


second, social and civic conditions ; third, markets ; fourth, 
minimum capital required. 


have us think it to be. 
if the 


folk-songs—as they surely are not 


Moreover, negro melodies are not American Fortunately, there is still, in 


there will never be any | the United States, wide range of choice for different needs 


folk-songs in America. They do not grow in a land like | and tastes in all these matters, and reliable information can 


ours Folk-songs and compulsory education in public] be obtained from sources within the reach of all. Too 
° 7 ° 


much pains, however, cannot be taken in looking up these 
four points ; 


schools are incompatible. 


Freperick E. Goopricn. for while emigration will still furnish, as it has 


before, the happiest solution of the problem of life to multi- 





CONDITIONS OF EMIGRATION. 


F complex, and the transplanting of a family from one sec- 


tudes of people, that problem every year becomes more 


| 

Dr. Hale’s suggestive article, A New Colony, in THE | 
ComMMONWEALTH of December 9 last, points out a way of | to another is a very serious piece of busine 

escape to many of the unemployed, and one which some of 


AN ASCENT OF THE WEISSHORN. 


BY PHILIP STANLEY 


them are likely to take. 
In all large American communities there are two classes 


meres” ABBOT. 
of wage-earners who in times like these instinctively resort 





: Y {From the paper read by Mr. Abbot before the Appalachian 
to emigration. 


One is that home-seeking element, found 
always and everywhere, whose hope and aim is ever to get | December, 1893.) 
out of the cities on to the land. When times are good and | Apart from its mere altitude (14,800 feet), in which 
respect it stands fifth in Europe, the Weisshorn has a place 


of its own among the greater Alpine summits. 


} 


wages steady and high, they make the best of their present 


lot and lay up what they can, but always with an eye to Its savage- 
their ideal and the final ownership of their home and land. | ness does not strike you dumb, like the Matterhorn; and 


The others are 


tion of the country, and from one order of social conditions, | 


| Mountain Club, March 8, 1893, and printed in Appalachia for | 


view, have been prudent by habit, and who, in times like 
these, turn to the land as offering the best use for their 
time, savings and idle strength. 

Ithas been proved, over and over again, that in good times 
money leaves old sections and goes to new ones; in hard 
times, people leave old ecmmunities and seek young and 
The find. In the 
hard times people are driven out by want of work and op- 


growing ones. reason is not far to 
portunity; in the good times the money (capital) follows 
the people to develop the regions opened by their industry. 
This, so far as it relates to the movement of people, was 
shown on the largest scale twenty years ago in the years 
That 
emigration was not by hundreds and thousands, but by 


following the terrible business depression of 1873. 


those who, without any special object in | 


in the grandeur of mere size, Mont Blanc, rising as it does 
|from a circle of peaks not of ‘the first rank, has of course 

no rival. But the Weisshorn is far more beautiful than 
Indeed, I cannot help thinking that from certain 
| points of 


| either. 


view it is more Leautifal than 


else in Switzerland. It is the perfect mountain; the 
|kind a child who had never seen one would picture to 


itself—a great pyramid of snowy white, sweeping up in 
unbroken curves to a point so exquisitely sharp that it 
seems a desecration to think of treading there. This is 
the aspect of the mountain which confronts one as one 


drives down the valley of the upper Rhone. Those who 


anything | 


he cailed me before one o'clock. Universal as they are, 
one never gets accustomed to these early starts. One’s 
whole soul rises up in protest; for the moment you hon- 
estly don’t care a fig whether you reach the top or not; 
and besides, you are sure you can’t. There is no other 
way, however. After the sun has had time to soften it, 
the snow is less safe over crevices, and is frightfully fatigu- 
ing to ascend ; the later you are on rock slopes, the more 
exposed you are to the risk of falling stones and ice; and 
you need to leave a margin of time in case of bad weather 
or accident. 

There comes an end to the longest of hours. At last 
we had crowded down a little food, had stripped off our 
padding, had got together snow spectacles, mittens, lano- 
line to smear the face and prevent sunburn, leggings, and 
rope; the guides had packed up lunch and-lighted the so- 
called lantern (a candle stuck in a folding mica case), and 
at two o'clock we took our axes, stepped out into the dark- 
ness, and were off. 

You have a curious sense of elation when your feet 
have once begun to move, almost as absurd as your gloom 
the moment before. If left to your own devices, you would 
probably rush the pace and kill yourself; you would have 
mountain sickness Within three hours, and of course that 
means defeat, But the guides are more philosophical 
Pcter fell into the old swing, never for an instant stopping, 

| yet probably not covering so much as a mile an hour. For 
/awhile the work was unusually simple. There was no 
moraine to vex us. We very soon got off the slope of loose 
shingle directly upon the first glacier; and this was almost 
| uncrevassed. There is no pleasanter sound in life than the 
steady crunch of your boot-nails on the crisp snow before 
dawn, The wall of rocks, by which we were to get up to 
the level of the second glacier, of which I spoke as leading 
| to the foot of the arfite, proved easy even by lantern-light. 
| So, we took for granted, would the glacier itself be. 





| But here we reckoned without our host. Singularly 
| enough, the snow, which lay thick on the slightly lower 
|Jevel of the first glacier, had almost vanished here, leaving 


| bare the rotten ice. The slope was too great for our hop- 
nails to catch ; the surface was too hard to kick steps; and 
though, by cutting single quick gashes with the ice-axe, we 
‘could have advanced quickly enough, Peter, who led, and 
| necessarily carried the lantern, had only one hand free. 
| There was nothing for it but to go back to the wall of 
'rocks, and ascend by that. So we stopped and put on the 
rope, I in the middle and Lagger bringing up the rear. 
From the muffled growl which Peter set up, it was plain 


that he was considerably out of temper. 
It often happens that the nastiest part of the day’s 


work comes at the beginning, where no one expects it; and 
this was an illustration. 





There probably was very little 
danger, as we discovered later—one would have slid to the 


| find themselves there in the heat and dust of August are |end of his tether, barked his shins, torn his clothes, and 


not likely to forget the fairy-like purity of its outline and | then been pulled up. Still, one would rather not put this 
color, soaring up above the haze of the early morning into | comforting faith to the test in thedark. The rocks were 


hundreds of thousands and millions. It spread over Texas | the cool blue of the sky. 


and Kansas and other parts of the South-west, into Cali- We left the inn at Randa about three o’clock, struck 
fornia and up to Minnesota, Montana, and across to the 
Pacific northwest, in great human waves tbat turned those | then, without further preliminaries, the grind began. If 


regions from wild lands to tilled fields by millions of acres | one fancied it indefinitely prolonged, one could make a very 





and increased their output by millions of dollars. tolerable nightmare out of the first stage of a climb, at 


Such vast results will hardly follow now, for the con-| least in the Vispthal. The wall of the valley, up which 
In those days, luckily enough, | you creep in order to reach the higher level where you 
“Uncle Sam was rich enough to give us all a farm,” and | stop for the night, and from which the peak rises, is per- 
farms he did give galore, from the British line to the Mexi- haps steeper than the peak iteelf. 
can frontier, and from the Missouri to the Pacific. 


ditions are not the same. 


For the first 
Many | thousand feet it is thinly covered with a dismal growth of 
Western railroads, also, had good land and cheap for sale; | parched and dingy pines. In the spring it is probably dif- 
they needed settlers on their grants, and so offered many | ferent, but in August there is no herbage to speak of, no 
inducements to people to come into their territory, and, in | flowers and no bushes — nothing but an everlasting zigzag 
many instances, stood by them afterwards, if the seasons | of dusty path. 

were unfavorable, with seed and other help till they got on | 
their feet. 


Finally, our own slope eased off; we caught the sun 
All that has mostly gone by. The government | again; the trees became stunted and then disappeared; 
has precious little land to give away worth the taking; the | we had grass and flowers under foot. This was the ‘alp’ 
great railroad grants have largely been sold and the lines | in the proper and limited sense of the word. 


The path 
will not make their old-time efforts to secure settlers. 


now degenerated into a mere goat-track, and led straight 
Still, in many places good land can be obtained at small | toward the west—toward snow-fields also, judging from 
prices and on favorable terms, and in some sections the | the chill in the breeze that met us. 
country has been so opened up by railroads and so developed | corner iu the path; we turned 
by preceding emigrations, that, while the home-seeker of front of us, was the Weisshorn. It was just before sun- 
to-day will have to be a person of larger means than the | down, and we had reached our sleeping-place, 4,700 feet 
emigrant of twenty years ago, on the other hand, he who | above Randa and 9,300 feet above the sea. 
has means enough will get better value for his money. 


Then came a slight 
it, and there at last, in 


While the guides were making ready for the night, I 
Dr. Hale wisely brings out the fact that entirely penni-| had nothing to do but sit down and use my eyes. Alpine 
less persons cannot look to emigration as a remedy for | sunsets are probably familiar to most members of the Club; 
their trouble. This cannot be too strongly emphasized. | and if not, language gives such a poor ghost of an idea of 
While it is true that in some instances men of remarkable | any beauty which consists chiefly in light and color, that it 
character and tact, whose only capital was health and in-| would be scarcely worth while to try to describe it. 1 cannot 
dustry, made their way in new countries; yet, in the vast help feeling, however, that one must watch the sight from 
majority of cases, it was found that to insure a reasonable a bivouac in the open air, high up and hemmed in on 
expectation of success, the settler needed, at least, one | every side by a horizon of rock and ice, before one can 
thousand dollars, afier having paid his transportation to the | comprehend it. The impressive thing is the hush, and the 
land of his adoption. To-day, more rather than less is | overpowering and sudden sense of loneliness. The silence 
needed. In this connection, however, it is well to note | is that of a world that is not sleeping, but dead. ‘ 


one compensating fact of great importance tomen with| —Peter’s voice was a little less hateful than usual when 


across the level floor of the valley for three minutes, and | 


three | 


| smooth sloping slabs, with no decent footholds to speak of, 
| with handholds scarce enough, and these only the man who 
carried the lantern could see respectably. I have a vivid 
recollection of one especial place where I found myself 
hung up. I didn’t dare to go on till Peter could check me 
if necessary with the rope. 
go back at all. 


It was out of the question to 
The hold on which I depended couldn’t, 
with any respect to words, be called a hand-hold—it was a 
fingernail hold. 


There were several seconds, in conse- 
quence, during which I refrained from disturbing the 
equilibrium by a full breath. Peter was a good man, but in 
his running accompaniment of patois the word teufel cer- 
tainly predominated. 

It seemed as if we spent hours on that abominable 
ridge, and certainly the gray of the morning had half 
melted away into the dawn, before the rocks finally ended 
in a short aréte of ice, leading across the head of the glacier 
| to the foot of the buttress. The lantern was out now, so 
| that Peter could cut a few hasty steps. 


In five minutes he 
| had reached the point where under ordinary circumstances 
| the real work of the day begins. From this time on, at 
| least, we had light. 

| People sometimes wonder why the charm of an Alpine 
| sunrise is so elusive. This is partly because it depends 
| upon atmospheric effects, and upon the quality rather than 
| the intensity or variety of the color, — upon effects which 
do not repeat themselves at lower levels, and for which 
there are no terms in our language. 





| 
How could any one 
| put into words the contrast between the rose color in the 
| sky and the snow? But there is another reason: sunrise 
| is no longer a mere spectacle. When you have been slip- 
| ping and groping for hours in the darkness, and longing 
for the light, you appreciate for the first time what its 
| coming means. 

| The buttress was rather easier than it looked. While 
| the average slope was steep enough, — from recollection I 
should say about 60°-— yet it kept to the average pretty 
evenly. I don’t want to be understood, however, as prais- 
ing this part of the mountain too highly, The rock was 
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somewhat crumbly, the ledges were dirty, there were sin- 
gularly few interesting bits of climbing, and the slope 
didn't know when to stop. On the other hand, we had 
considerable choice of route and no real mauvais pas. 
mollify Peter, we made fair time —a little too fair, consid- 
ering that our work already had been severe. For the 
next six hours I felt the usual effects of such an indiscre- 
tion, — languor, and a strong distaste for food while in the 
higher altitudes. We ought to have rested and eaten 
earlier, It was not till after five, just in time to see the 
actual rising of the sun, that we stopped for our first break- 
fast, half way up the buttress. 

We were disappointed several times; but at last the 
face grew unmistakably narrower, rose less rapidly, and 


became knifelike ; and all at once the summit of the moun- | 


tain appeared,*together with the whole of the northeastern 
and southeastern faces leading up to it,—the former a 
single dazzling sheet of snow broken only by crevasses, the 
latter an alternation of ribs of gray rock and narrow gul- 
lies up which stretched tongues of ice. We were 
with the preliminaries at last, and were on the aréte. 


done 


Now came the glorious part of the day. It was the 
perfection of climbing, — the maximum of excitement with 
the minimum of realdanger. I dont suppose the aréte was 
ever so much as six feet broad, and at times it was less 


than one foot — knife-edged, in short. The slope of snow 


: ‘ : . | 
on our right — the north — was pitched about as steeply ‘pe into it, tightening the rope ; then I would reach up and | 


as snow ever lies, certainly at an angle of 50°. 
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guide becomes almost infallible ; and particularly in remem- 
bering Peter’s seven children. He afterwards told me | 
| that we were fairly within the safety line, though not far ; 
the conditions were rather bad, and on the day before he | 
certainly should not have ventured. After a long spell of | 
hot weather the aréte becomes ice, perfectly firm, which | 
simply gives you a job of straightaway step-cutting. Better | 
still is to have snow which has been tempered to just the | 
consistency for perfect snowballing, and which consequently 
packs firmly under each footstep. A week earlier, before 
the storm, we should have had the first; two more days of | 
proper weather would have brought the second. 


was, the snow was still half powdery. 


As it} 
There was enough 
adhesion to the ice on which it rested to afford some sup- 
port in the absence of too great or too sudden a strain, | 
| but not enough. 





Consequently, for the last thousand feet 
Peter or Lagger had to cut every step through the six or | 
seven inches of snow into the ice beneath. 

It was hard work for them. As for my own part, I did | 
not realize at the time that I was enjoying myself as much 
as I now know I was! It was a novel sensation not to feel | 
While 


Peter chopped, I stood like a statue, with my feet in suc- 


sure whether one was more bored or nervous. 


cessive steps, leaning the upper knee against the ridge in 
front, and digging into the snow still farther up with the 
pick of my ice-axe. 





Once take a new hold with the ice-axe, and, chiefly by its means, | 


Peter would finish that step and move | 


| 





CHARITY. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
Came two young children to their mother’s shelf, 
( One was quite little and the other big ) 
And each in freedom calmly helped himself, 


( One was a pig ). 
The food was free and plenty for them both, 
But one was rather dull and very small, 
So the big smarter brother, noting loath, 
He took it all. 
A 


— 


which the little fellow raised a yell 
Which tired the other’s more aesthetic ears ; 


7 


gave him here a crust and there a shell 


To stop his tears. 


He 


gave with pride, in manner calm and bland, 
Finding the other’s hunger a delight; 

He gave with piety—his full left hand 

Hid from his right. 


He gave and gave—O blessed Charity ! 


How sweet and beautiful a thing it is! 
How fine to see that big boy giving free 
What was not his! 


In This Our World. 


A NATURALIST IN DOMINICA. 


ag 
started, unless the jaws of a crevasse intercepted you, | T° ™) body slowly so as to pnt my lower foot with| mintox J. FLOOD BEFORE THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 


there would have been no trouble in shooting down 8,000 
feet without slackening your pace. 
angle at the top varied from the absolutely perpendicular 
to about 55°. Toward the bottom, of course, this decreased. 
I am positive, however, that we many times stood on places 
from which there was aclean drop., As for the crest of 
the ridge itself, that reminded you of the backbone of what 
had once been an ill-conditioned comb. It may be that I 
am unconsciously exaggerating, though I have tried hard 
to be conservative. Certainly the sharpness of Swiss 
mountain sculpture was something | had never conceived 
as possible until I saw it. 

Here lay the excitement. You had to make sure work 
of each hold of hand or foot, because if you did not, you 
were certain not only to come to grief, but to come to grief 
on an exceedingly grand scale. But there was no danger, 
in any proper sense of the word, because there were no 
chances to take. By care, and with the proper manage- 
ment of your body, you could make every inch of progress 
not only probably safe, but absolutely so. Therefore it 
was possible to surrender one’s self with an easy conscience 
to the intoxication of the most glorious sport in the world, 

The work changed each moment. Now 
balancing, one by one, along a narrow edge. Then would 
come the stump of one of the mountain’s fangs, over which 
it was necessary to spread like spiders prepared for a 
cabinet, in order to avail ourselves of the occasional cracks 
and jutting points of rock by means of which we wriggled 
up, with the perspiration streaming from our faces; and 
then, once at the top, we had to swarm down the other side 
in the same way, feet, hands, knees, and often the friction 
of certain other parts of the body also, sharing equally in 
the work. Then would come a place where the crest itself 
was out of the question; we had to let ourselves down on 
one side until we could find a ledge or a crack for our toes, 
and crawl along with weight evenly distributed between 
hands and feet. 


we were 


Much too soon the backbone of rock seemed to sink 
under the snow, which rose higher and higher and finally 
overwhelmed it. Now came the final stage of the expedi- 
tion, and the doubtful one. Although the pitch of the 
aréte increased immediately, for the first half hour we 
made better headway than we had done before, as is usually 
possible on snow under conditions even moderately poor. 
But the pitch kept on increasing, and with it the steepness 
of the slope on either side. For a time, we had been able 
to diverge a little from the absolute crest, keeping a few 
feet down on the northeastern face. | Now we were forced 
back on the crest again, and once for all. On our left— 
we were facing west—it was as though we were standing 
on the top of a bank of snow about fifteen feet high, rest- 
ing on the edge of what was virtually a precipice—what 
lay below the edge was invisible. On our right the slope 
was less unconscionable, probably not over 45° at first and 
59° later, though this is an estimate of the reason, not of 
the eye. The pitch of the aréte was also about 45°, increas- 
to 50° at the climax. Our way lay along the very 
edge, a few inches to its right. 


ing 
hug 


It must be pretty clear that under certain conditions 


this sort of thing would be quite literally impossible ; and 


as it was. | am free to confess that I should not have quar- | 


relled if Peter had pronounced the risk a foolish one. But 
as he merely lightened himself of his pack, and went on 
»ithout asking for my opinion, I did not offer it. I 
1 «vely took what comfort I could in reflecting that all 
vices are timid on snow, and that the instinct of an old 


On the other side, the | 


deliberation into the vacant step next above, without rest- | 
ing too much weight on the foot which remained stationary, | 
and above all without pushing from it. One or two trials | 
of the exhausting effect at that altitude of a little slip and 
of the consequent sudden jerk to recover, were quite 
enough to teach one to distribute one’s weight. Besides, 
that sort of thing was too suggestive. 

Meanwhile the time dragged on; our own pace seemed 
to grow, if possible, even slower, for the pitch now was 
fairly breathless, and Peter was taking more and more 


pains with his steps. There was a curious sense of being 





off the solid earth altogether, as though in a dream one | 





were trying to fly with half sprouted wings—and in point 
of fact, for more than a thousand feet below on every side 
| there was not a spot on which one could have planted one’s 
foot. And then suddenly I found myself looking down on 
the tremendous precipices of gray rock which form the 
western face. The climax was remarkably successful, for 
of late | had ceased craning my head back to count the 
distance still remaining. 


We had been seven hours on 
the way; it was nine o'clock. 

Peter stepped on the top first, and then moved down 
on the north aréte to make way for me. There are other 
snow mountains in Switzerland crowned with an undulat- 
ing crest perhaps as narrow; but so far as I know, there is 
no other where three main ridges more with equal sharpness 
in a point so exquisitely delicate. In the nature of things, 

Before Peter trod it 
down, the actual summit was smaller than the palm of my 
hand. When I took his place, there was no room for both 
of my feet together; one was several inches lower than 
the other, planted on the beginning of the north aréte, 
The summit of the Weisshorn certainly does not shame 


there can be none surpassing it. 





the most perfect mountain in Europe. 


A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


Music! oh, how faint, now weak, 
Language fades before thy spell! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 


] 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6. | 


} 
Moore. 
SuNDAY, JANUARY 7. 
May we still in labours blest 
Never tire and never rest ; 
And, with forces ever new, 
Serve the holy and the true. 
Monpbay, JANUARY 8. 
The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close— 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 
TuESsDAY, JANUARY 9. 


Dean Stanley. 


Byron. 


They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 

The airy crowds of long ago, 

The dreams and fancies known of vore, 

That have been, and shall be no more. 
Longfellow. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10. 

Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise ; 

His pride in reasoning, not in acting, lies. 

Pope. 





Tuurspay, JANUARY 11. 
The soul whose sight all quick’ning grace renews, 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views. 
Cowper. 


| Fripay, JANUARY 12. 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 


Responds unto his own. Longfellow. 


| of a ripe cucumber. 


| about the size of the coffee-berry. 
seeds 


| of commerce. 


and mountains are to be ascended. 


| mere foot-path, 


SOCIETY. 

After spending one day and a night at Roseau we 
started for the interior of the island. We had hired part 
of a cot at Londat, a village of only a few houses situated 
order to 
reach it, however, you have to travel many miles over hills 


about five miles in an air line from Roseau. In 


and mountains. We hired two porters to help us find our 
way into the wild depths of the island and took such cloth- 
ing, powder, shot and provisions as would last us for a few 
weeks. As the porters hoisted their burdens upon their 
took rifles 


Making our way up the street past the jail, we crossed the 


heads we our shot-guns and and followed. 
beautiful Roseau River on an iron bridge which is the pride 
of the island. We could see in the water below a number 
of busy native wash-women with their dresses tucked up to 
their knees. Taking a small bundle of clothing and 
gathering it up in a piece of cloth, they would seize the 
latter by the corners and, swinging it right and left over 
their heads, would beat it on the rocks of the river after 
the fashion of a farmer using his flail, while the water 
flew in every direction. I had some sad experience with 
this method of laundry work. Sending a linen shirt to be 
washed a few days later | was reminded, on its return, of 
the sight I had witnessed. I found that every button had 
been broken and that there were several rents in the back 
and sides that would act as ventilators. 

We followed the river for about three miles along a 
most lovely valley. At first, on the north side of the road 
there are vast fields of sugar-cane, which you perceive are 
In the centre of each 
field there is a factory where the molasses and rum are 


being cultivated by the natives. 


manufactured, so that when the goods leave the plantation 
they are ready for market and need to be handled but 


'once. After passing the fields of cane, we come to orchards 


of cacao trees which yield the famous fruit from which 
chocolate is manufactured and ‘shells’ produced. This is 
one of the most striking of all growths of the islands. The 


| cacao is a very thick scrubby bush, from seven to ten feet 


in height, covered with dark green leaves, the branches 
being armed with long sharp thorns. You will notice that 
as the fruit grows it does not hang from the ends of the 
large limbs and is not to be seen on the smaller ones, but 


is attached to the body of the former by a strong stem 


}about an inch in length, as a squash grows on its vine. 
| When the fruit is ripe it is about the size, shape and color 


As you cut the shell from side to side, 
you will see radiating from the centre five rows of seeds 
The 
form the ‘ shells’ 
When the natives gather their harvest of 
cacao it is laid on blanke:s for several days and dried in 


This is the fruit. 
are enclosed in little husks which 


the sun. Some poor old.natives who are unable to work 
of this. When ready for market it brings 


only seven dollars per hundred. 


take charge 
Thus you see they work 
the 
It is a fine 
large tree, while this cacao, which many think is the same 
as the cocoa, is only a bush and altogether different. We 
find here, in rich profusion, bananas, yams, limes, and 


You will remember that 
from which the cocoa-nut comes is a palm. 


much for little pay. cocoa 


almost every description of tropical fruit. 

Advancing, we come to our field of toil, for the hills 
follow 
the course of the river, we are in the land of mountains, 


Although we 


| for the stream makes its way through a valley whose walls 


are almost perpendicular. Here the road is reduced toa 


As it winds its way over the hills it soon 
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reaches the mountains where in some places ‘ passes’ have | food was brought to the table in a large dish and each one 


been cut in the perpendicular sides so as to form a shelf of | helped himself, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
| 


After those at the table had been served, | 


from four to six feet wide, there being no other way to) the dish was passed to the others sitting on the floor. 


ascend Zig-zagging our way up the precipice, we work | 


our way toilfully, not having that firm and sure step of the | cleansing tongue of one or more of the dogs, and glancing 


natives who have travelled these paths from infancy. 
are careful at first not to venture too near the edge of the 
shelf, as a miss-step would send one into eternity, the | 
depth of the precipice in places being many hundred feet. | 
Coming to the last turn in the path, the porters stop to | 
rest, for they have had a heavy lot of goods to bring. 

Here is a fine view. 
Far 


Nearer lies the valley 


To the west lies spread a picture 
the sea as clear as 
the 


for an artist. away we can see 
glass. with beautiful river | 


winding its way through the fields of cane, orchards of lime 


and cacao trees and plantations of bananas, and flowing | 
past the city to the Roseau Bay. The larger plantations | 


All these add 


to the landscape, which looks like a figured carpet below. | 


have the huts and houses near their centre. 


Then come hills and mountains piled one over the other in 
such awful grandeur as no power other than volcanic could 
produce. Crags are tipped this way and peaks bend that, 


naked 


it has been said there is not 


while cafons with vast walls of rock show where 


another island 
the 


square miles it takes out of the sea, as Dominica. 


they parted. 


extent of 


that has such an surface, for number of 


Aftera lone and fatiguing journey, we arrived at the 


house of the planter André Jean. This was to be our 


quarters during our stay on the leeward side of the island. 
A few 
steps farther on brought us into the midst of men, women 


As we approached we were saluted by four dogs. 


and children who had come to see us, they thinking it very 
strange to have a white man come to live with them. 
be 


The little so-called ‘ planter’s house’ which was to 





our home was divided into two sections, one of which was 


assigned to us. In it was an old table, two old chairs, and | 


were made 
' 


a bed that had seen better days. The chairs 
of boards so as to resemble a square box with a board in- 
back. 
natives of this island believe in economy of 
bed. | 
Some of the 


children slept on the floor and others passed the night in | 


small angle for a 


The 


in nothing 


clined ata These made up our 
furniture, 
else. 


space if There was only one other 


and in this the old planter and his wife slept. 


an old hammock that hung diagonally across the room. | 
Having a small house and a large family, they were com- 
pelled to economize space. Yet they seemed to enjoy life, 
for they were always cheerful and happy. 

Che food of these people is almosi entirely vegetable, 
there being very seldom any meat or fish so far inland, and 
never any bread unless brought from Roseau. I do not 


believe our mistress could have made a loaf of bread. 
Their staff of life is ‘tom-tom,’ which is made by taking 
green bananas or plantains and roasting them and then 
removing the skins, after which they are mashed with a 
large pestle in an enormous mortar that will hold about a 
peck. 
to have the substance which one requires, but in a short 


About 


once a day we have bread-fruit, which when cooked is very 


This food is rather dry at first, as it does not seem 
time it makes a very good substitute for bread. 


much like our ‘ minute-pudding’ both in taste and appear- 


ance. Wealso have yams, mountain cabbage and an end. 
Here in the 
mountains there are no fish, the brooks being too rapid, 
Now and then, when the children have been off after them, 


we have a meal of crabs. 


less array of other products of the land. 


These much resemble the lobster 
in taste and are very large. 

The kitchen is a little shanty constructed of boards and 
sticks, located only a few steps from my window. In one 
corner there is a circular range made by piling up a few 
well-shaped stones. On one side of this, near the ground, 
there is a small hole for a draft. Across the top are laid a 
few pieces of old hoop-iron, upon which the kettle and an 
old spider are placed. If I have not forgotten any object, 
these, together with atin dish and other dishes made of 
the shells of Jarge gourds cut in halves, constitute all the 
cooking utensils. A water-pail is made by taking a gourd- 
shell and cutting a round hole in one end or on the side, so 
as to allow the index finger to enter, this taking the place 
of a handle. 

As [ sat at my taxidermist table making bird-skins, I 
often glanced through the window to see the old black 
cockerel marshaling his clan through the kitchen door which 


the mistress had carelessly left open while gone fora 


We | over my shoulder I could see the canine scullions with head 
and shoulders in a helmet of iron. 
| was washed again before the next meal. 


When the kettle had been set aside, | could often hear the | 


I doubt if the kettle 


These natives seem to havea great love for dogs. 
They allow them to multiply rapidly, so that every family 
has several. They are very seldom if ever fed, and conse- 
quently are lean and miserable creatures. ‘The old planter 
always had several dogs. One day he went off and brought 
home two more of these poor beasts. They were but living 
skeletons and the most perfect pictures of woe it has ever 
been my sorrow to see. Their ribs could be seen almost as 
distinctly as if they were but a mere frame-work covered 
with cloth. It was but a few days before these dogs be- 
came my most devoted friends. As I sat at my bench skin- 
ning birds, 1 was faced outside by a semi-circle of dogs to 
which I would throw the bodies. These were caught by 
the poor hungry creatures before gravitation had finished 
its work, and were swallowed whole, if not too large. If 
one of them ever ventured over the threshold, down came 
the great foot of the mistress with a savage yell, “ marche,” 
when the intruder thinking discretion the better part of 
valor, retreated. 

There 


Dominica, as well as of all 


are to be found among the inbabitants of 


the other Windward and most 
of the Leeward islands, every grade of development and 
shade of color, from the purest ‘ France-French’ to the 
lowest African, black as jet. Most of them, however, are 
a mixture of African and Indian blood. ‘There are to be 


found those who are versed in art, of refinement and 
culture and educated in the languages and sciences, and 
also those who can neither read nor write and who would 
hardly know that ten was more than five unless they saw 
the objects laid side by side. 

On the Atlantic side of the island there is a small collee- 
tion of buts in which the few remaining of the ancient 
Caribs live. There are about thirty in all on the island. 
They live a secluded life and speak their ancient language, 
It will be remembered that they were once a powerful race. 


When the the New 
World, their dominion extended from northern Mexico t 


Columbus first touched shores of 


the famous mountains of Peru. Later their treasures of 
gold and copper, by arousing the cupidity of Cortez and 
Pizarro, caused them to lose wealth and country and su- 
bordinated them to the tyranny of Spain. 

All day long our mistress goes clad in an old wrapper, 
with the skirt tucked up out of the way of her bare legs 
and feet. She bas an old gingham bandanna tied around 
her head and sucks an old clay pipe which has become 
black with age. 
sequently a small facial angle) and quite prominent teeth, 


She has a retreating forehead ( and con- 


As I sat 
at my work one day she went past the window with a 


and long arms that remind one of a monkey’s. 


little grand-child hanging to her meck and shoulders, her 
It wasa 
forcible reminder of the quadrumana carrying the young 


hands at the same time being full of utensils. 


hanging from the neck. 

The people of the island manufacture boats and tanks 
from the trunks of trees, which are cut to proper length by 
The 


The boats 


saws and then hewn with rude axes and cutlasses. 
log is dug out until it becomes a mere shell. 
thus made are highly prized and are called ‘dug-outs.’ 
André Jean and two of his sons were thirteen days mak- 
ing a*dug-out’ twenty-five feet in length and just wide 
enough for person. These boats are made in the forest 
where the trees grow. ‘The streams are too rapid and 
small for them to be used inland. When his dug-out was 
completed, André Jean made a pair of trucks about eigh- 
teen inches in diameter and four inches thick, which were 
bonnd with iron hoops of rum-barrels for tires. ‘They were 
| placed on an axle about three feet in length, upon which 
| the 
neighbors to the number of sixteen men he started down 


When 


the canoe was safely delivered, it was to return him £5, 


boat was lashed. Then, with a grand turn-out of 


over the steep, rough and crooked road to Roseau. 


which is here considered quite a fortune. 
About seven o’clock that evening, the men returned 


from town. The old planter had just rum enough inside to 





gourd-shell of water, or hear him calling his companions to | 


come and partake of something that he had discovered 


which had been previously compounded and laid aside for | 


my dinner. Often while eating I wondered if the feath- 
ered chieftain had left his footprints on the ‘ tom-tom’ of 


Dominica. 1t was not a pleasant thought that I was sitting | 


at the second table while the farm-yard fowl occupied the 
first. I very soon learned that my eyes must not see all 
that presented itself. When at dinner, Mr. Herbert, the 
old planter, his two older sons and myself sat at a small 
table. His wife, daughter and younger son crouched cross- 
legged on the floor, each holding a plate in the lap. The 


make him feel both rich and happy, and there seemed to 
him nothing in this world worth having that he did not 
| possess. He was a powerful man and wanted to display 
his strength by boxing, wrestling, in any way, in fact, ex- 
cept by fighting. He was too happy for that. His oldest 
| son George was about to be married and had just finished 
a new house, and this was the night for the grand recep- 
Mr. Herbert and myself accepted an in- 
| vitation to attend. 


| 
| dances. 


| tion and dance. 
I had never seen one of the native 

As we started at about eight o’clock, the old man 
|said: “I no go now, for I hab too wuch rum, but me 
| come by and by and I dance too.” He then went to the 
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he had tumbled over kettles and dishes without finding his 
torch we started off in the darkness in Indian file. We 
got into a mass of rocks and stumps about a quarter of a 
mile from our destination and could go no farther. George 
uttered one of those unearthly calls for which these na- 
He 
“Bring me fire; we can no see.” In a few 
moments a man was in front of us holding a torch. 

As we approached the house we could hear the sound 
of happy voices. Within there were about thirty people, 
from the age of fifteen to thirty. Most of the ladies were 
dressed in white, with skirts long in the back but short in 
front. ‘They all wore high-colored bandannas on their 
heads and some of them had fine jewelry. 


tives are so famous, and there came an answer. 
shouted : 


One lady wore 
a magnificent string of those large gold beads which are so 
highly prized at the present day. 
When all was ready, the music, which consisted of an 
old accordion, a tambourine, and the left foot of the musi- 
cian on the floor, struck up. The sets were formed and 
While forming the sets, the 
to us to join them in their pleas- 
ure, but as we did not care to display our ignorance in 
trying to do what we knew we could not, we refused, 
About ten o'clock, the old gentleman came in. 


the night’s work began. 


ladies would keep coming 


He was so 
far sobered down that he thought he could dance. He 
bad on an old pair of pantaloons, all in rags, and a hat 
and aragged shirt. The seat of his trousers was covered 
with dirt, he having sat down unexpectedly while on his way 
to the ball. The mud contained quite a quantity of marl, and 
as it dried it turned light and contrasted strongly with its 
background. The old man was, however, just full enough 
to be beyond trouble. When the next sets formed, he 
joined in, and his legs were as nimble as if he was not be- 
yond his teens instead of being over sixty years of age and 
dressed with only a shirt and an old pair of trousers. 

One day | showed a boy a picture of the famous Dy- 
nastes Hercules beetle, offering him a jack-knife for a 
I had brought some kuives with me to pay for 
rare specimens, as the people inland would do three times 


specimen, 


as much work for a knife as they would for the money it 
The fourth day after 1 made the offer, two boys 
came to my door, each witha fine specimen of the Dynastes. 


cost. 


One beetle measured six inches and the other was only a 
half-inch shorter. As I gave the boys their knives they 
danced with glee and I felt almost as happy with my 
treasures. As | had not alcohol enough to fill a vessel as 
large as would be required for the beetles, I took a Mason 
fruit jar (quart size) and filling it with water put in the 
beetles and screwed down the cover. This was about four 
Just before noon the next day I 
took them out and rolled them up in papers and placed 
them in a large box in which I kept skins safe from the 
ravages of the cockroaches, which here are large, abundant 
and destructive. This box was kept suspended by a cord 
Being at work the next day at the table, I 
kept hearing something that sounded like rats running on 
the wall, but I could see nothing. At last something fell 
to the floor sounding like a quarter of mutton as it struck. 
As | looked over my shoulder, I saw the monarch of the 
coleoptera on his back, shaking his six fists at me in 
vengeance. His body was just as strong as it was before 
his bath, and his disposition a great deal stronger. ‘The 
next immersion was in alcohol, which proved more effect- 
ual. 1 succeeded in getting eighteen males and three 
females of these Hercules beetles. 

We were at Landat during Lent. As the natives were 
Catholics, meat of course was in less demand than ever. 
One morning a niece of the planter came to the door with 
a quarter of asmall pig on her head. The mistress was 
quite surprised and said: “I did not know you had 
butcher.” Upon reading the laws of the island, an ex- 
planation of this conversation was very easy. As the peo- 
ple have very few+fences, all horsés, cattle, sheep and pigs 
are tied by lony ropes and chains to stakes. The animals 
are changed from one stake to another as food gets short. 
If any man’s beast (it matters not whether it be an ox ora 
lamb) comes upon another man’s land, the latter has the 
right (however small the damage dene) to kill it, dress it 
and hang two quarters by the road-side with a notice that 
if at the end of ten hours the owner of the animal does not 
carry the meat off it becomes the property of the man who 
killed it. Thisis how the girl happened to bring to Mr. 
Herbert and myself (Protestants a» we were) a portion of 
the stray animal which her father had killed on his land 
and which was useless to them during Lent. 

The people here are very fond of cock-fighting. André 
Jean took a fine black game-cock to a fight in Roseau. He 
was beaten and I| was glad of it, as he was a bird that I had 
always despised because of his continual tormenting of the 
dogs. He would pick at the sores of these poor skeletons 
as they lay asleep, causing them to wake and howl, and ° 
would rob them of their food. 

We lived with André Jean about four months. 
found these people to be true, sincere, and honest. They 
will divide their last crust with a stranger. When we left, 
the old man wept like a child, saying, “I shall nebber see 
you more.” Upon my return to America | sent to Landat 
a package of gifts, enclosing my photograph for the old 
planter. He said he would place it by his shrine, where 
he would always keep it to remember the white man who 
had lived with him so long. 

Education and a little assistance is all these people re- 
quire to place them where they will make a paradise of 


o'clock in the afternoon. 


from a rafter. 


We 





kitchen saying: “It is dark. I go bring fire.” But after 





their picturesque island. 


Meranies 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
BY KATHLEEN R. WHEELER. 
The Old Year laid upon the portals of the Past 
A trembling hand, 
And said, “Oh, let me die and be at rest 
Within thy misty land!” 
Then all the years that lived and died before 


Reached forth, and drew the wanderer safe within the 
door. 


The New Year laid upon the portals of To-day 
A firm young hand, 

And said, “ Oh, let me come and live and work 
Within thy shining land!” 

Then all the years that are to be replied, 
“This is your world,” and drew the youth inside. 


Lippincott’s. 
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| Others appear plausible and are pretty sure to be adopted 

in time. We are slow enough to adopt even the most 
which is still vigorous among us will bring about the needed 
results. 

Mrs. Campbell evidently does not intend to press her 
own theoretical notions concerning our industrial system ; 
but I think she makes two or three statements in the intro- 
duction to her book which are likely to prejudice readers 


entertained by popular labor agitation. 
tion of those, to some, objectionable sentiments, the whole 


as well as of conciliation. Gro. M. STEELE. 


HENRY JAMES’S ESSAYS. 


Essays IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 


5 3y Henry James. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


From contributions to various periodicals, English and 


American, this entertaining volume of essays is prepared, 





A PLEA FOR WORKING WOMEN. 

Women Wacr-EArners: THeirn PAST, THEIR PRESENT AND | 
THEIR Futurge. By Helen Campbell. With an Introduction | 

by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Mrs. Campbell is one of the noble band of women who 

in our day have devoted themselves with praiseworthy 
enterprise and untiring assiduity to the investigation of 
She has 


social problems with purely philanthropic intent. 


It very properly begins with one on London, that not only 


| justifies the title but also is a fine special plea by the author 


in extenuation of his expatriation. In bald, plain, prosaic 


English, it is that any American of. similar temperament 
would choose London for a domicile. For of course to the 


American it is significant of Yankee domination we have 


no adjective to denote more closely the citizen of the United 


States — London is the concentration of the history of his 


herself done a large amount of work in this line and with forefathers. It is curious to note how easily and uncon- 


excellent results. She is the author of several works, all 
or most of them dealing with the condition of wage-earning 
women. 
cinct history of the employments of women during the ages 
of what are regarded as those of modern civilization. She 
traces clearly the evolution tending towards the present 
situation and places many of the facts in an impressive and 
instructive light. 

She has studied with good effect the reports of the 
various state bureaus of the statistics of labor, as well as 


In the present volume she gives a clear and suc- 


those issued by the general government, and her digest 
of the information contained in these most valuable public 
documents of our times is ably made up, and the lessons 
drawn from them are legitimate and most helpful to the 
popular reader and the student who has not opportunity or 
time for original research. 

The discussion of the several topics is candid and con- 
siderate, and the seriously bad conditions of great multi- 
tudes of women dependent upon their own earnings for 
support, though graphically set forth, is not for the most 
part unwarranted by the facts. I say, for the most part ; 
for it is doultless true with Mrs. Campbell, as with many 
another writer whose sensibilities are deeply stirred by the 
wrongs which she clearly sees, that she allows them to 
cover the whole field of vision, and prevent her from 
observing the brighter spots that certainly here and there 
emerge. I do not mean that she is wholly oblivious to 
these, but she is so occupied with the darker side of the 
picture that she is in danger of conveying the impression 
that there is no other. Yet, on the whole, it is not likely 
that this will do any harm, People are not enough dis- 
posed to attend to the wants of their unfortunate fellow- 
creatures to overdo their work, even under the spur of 
statements which pertain exclusively to existing abuses. 

Attention is especially directed in this volume to the 
disabilities to which women who enter gainful occupations 
are subject, and to the efforts and undertakings of philan- 
thropic and humane women in behalf of their suffering 
sisters. These efforts are of a truly noble and generous 
character, and they are more extensive and effective than 
those suppose who have not taken pains to follow them up. 

It is a most singular phenomenon tlrat, after all that 
has been accomplished in behalf of the equal rights of 
women in the way of employment, there should still be 
such large classes whose wages afford them only a bare 
scanty subsistence —and some not that. I think it was 
stated by Harriet Martineau, on her visit to this country, 
some fifty years ago, that the employments of women could 
be measured by the number of fingers on our two hands. 
Mrs. Campbell tells us that there are now about four 
hundred different occupations. Others put the number at 
three hundred and others still at two hundred and fifty. 
Allowing for any minification on the part of Miss Marti- 
neau, and taking the smallest number now open, it is evi- 
dent that there has been a prodigious advancement in this 
respect. There has unquestionably been also a very great 
increase in the rate of wages — far greater than in the case 
of men, great as this has been. Yet Mrs. Campbell gives 
figures to show that the wages of the more unfortunate 
grade of women-workers are lower even than at any previous 
time; and, unfortunately, she leaves the impression — | 
think without intending it — that the rate of wages of all 
women workers is diminishing. But this certainly is 
contrary to all the most scientific statistics on the subject. 

Many schemes of amelioration are suggested, some of 
which have already been tried and have proved successful. 


sciously one falls into Irving’s expression, “ To an Ameri- 
can visiting England for the first time.” And Mr. James 
expresses the same thought in other words than those of 
Irving's: “To me everything was full of matter; the foot- 


steps of history were everywhere to be traced.’ But for 


him of the earlier time in the morbid subtleties, the meas- 
ureless varieties, the weird contrasts, the murky glooms, 
the brutalities. “London is so clumsy and so brutal, and 
that it is almost ridiculous to talk of her as a lover talks of 
his mistress, and almost frivolous to appear to ignore her 
disfigurements and cruelties. 


cumstance — that the ogress herself is human.” 
lines further on is the explanatory bit of apology, “It is 
mainly when you fall on your face before her that she 
gobbles you up.” Again: “She gives one a surface for 
which in a rough world one can never be too thankful. 
She may take away reputations, but she forms character.” 

Of Lowell, after his yet recent death, there is a very 
pleasant memorial, bearing the impress of personal com- 
panionship and friendship with one who was so fine a 
flower of true American cultivation. 
of acquirement in the realms of knowledge is most glow- 
ingly pictured. The essay is full of just appreciation. 

Of the curious, sensitive, proud, peculiar character and 
personality of Fanny Kemble, Mr. James gives a vivid 
portrait. “A prouder nature never affronted the long 
humiliation of life.” One of the sources of her discomforts 
through life was more under her control than she believed. 
She said of herself, “that nature had so formed her that 
she was ever more aware of the one fault something beauti- 
ful might have, than of all the beauties that made it wha, 
it was.” 
forgetfulness of self in devotion to her author, Shakespeare. 
Self-forgetfulness is always the greatest source of excel- 
lence. 

A series of three papers deals with those French 
authors who peculiarly show the sensibilities, sensitivenesses, 
weaknesses yet literary excellences of that nation in the 
latter part of our nineteenth century—Flaabert, Loti, and 
the brothers de Goncourt. It is a query whether such 
natures ever could attain in a London atmosphere that 
hardened surface that Mr. James regards the city as pro- 
ducing. 


have such super-refinement of nerves as to be driven almost 


although the latter is nearer the Frenchman at this point, 
would pass with an amused, indulgent, or philosophical 
smile. 


The student of French literature will find in these 


writers, 
to its being prepared orally, to its careful structure as 
regarded the spoken sound. To thoroughly value his 
work, it must be read aloud, while that of the de Goncourts 
appeals tothe eye. Loti isa master of surfaces; with 
souls he has little to do. He is an impressionist of a 
certain kind; he is always in search of impressions, of 
emotions, and yet, au fond, without emotion. The keynote 
of his character and of that of many of his contemporaries 
is strnck in the opening paragraphs of the essay that bears 
his name for title. Yet it is more peculiar to him than to 
the others. It is that he makes a tremen-iously fascinat- 





ing effect from a worthless cause. That he is not to say 


who sympathize with her aims but object to certain views | 


With the excep- | 


work is marked by a spirit of fineness and thoughtfulness | 


the writer of to-day there is a greater fascination than for | 
has gathered together so many of the darkest sides of life, | 
She is like a mighty ogress | 


who devours human flesh; but to me it is a mitigating cir- | 


A few | 


Lowell's thoroughness | 


Her great success in her vocation was due to her | 


Leaving Loti one side of the question, the others | 


insane by trifles that an Englishman or an American, | 


papers a brilliant and subtile analysis of the styles of these | 
The strange beauty of Flaubert’s style was due | 








-unprincipled but that he knows not the existence of prin- 
ciple. In the words of Mr. James, he is able to expose 


pressingly needed social reforms, but the sense of justice | himself “to the charge of vulgarity of spirit and yet to 


|have a charm that successfully snaps its fingers at all 
|‘charges.’” “To be so rare that you can be common, so 
| good that you can be bad without loss of caste, be a mere 
| sponge for sensations and yet not forfeit your human 


} ‘ . . 
character, on top of all write, as Goldsmith wrote, 
| like an angel—that surely is to wear the amulet to some 
| d - 

| purpose.” 


| Of Henrik Ibsen the essayist finds much to say, but the 
|summing up is perhaps in the phrase that his great 
| quality, that which makes him so interesting, so rich, is 
“his habit of dealing essentially with the individual caught 
in the fact.” In the paper on the author of Robert 
| Elsmere, the fact is noted that ‘‘ the most serious, the most 
deliberate, and the most comprehensive attempt made in 
England in this later time to hold the mirror of prose 
fiction up to life” has been made by a woman. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC MOVEMENT, A 
Study in Erghteenth Century Literature. By Wi!liam Lyon 
Phelps, A. M. (Harvard), Ph. D.(Yale), Instructor in English 
Literature at Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The matter contained in this little text-book is worthy 





of being put in the more dignified and literary form of an 


lessay. It is a scholarly, conscientious and thorough piece 
of work which any one interested in English literature 
would do well to read. 

There is one sentence in the book to which we cannot 
help taking exception. Speaking of Gray, and of how 
litle he published, the author says, “ The view given by 
/Matthew Arnold in his famous essay is entirely without 
| foundation in fact”; and he adds ina footnote: “ Both 
| Mr. Perry and Mr. Gosse seem to support Arnold’s view, 
but I am unable to see anything in it. 


” 


“So much the 
Mr. Phelps 
| ought to realize that the opinions of such a critic as Mr. 


| worse for you!” one is tempted to exclaim. 


| Arnold are not thus lightly to be put aside, even though 
| one be fortified by M. A.’s and Ph. D.’s of all the univer- 
| sities in the land. 


| PHoTroGRAPHY InpooRs AND Out. A Book for Amateurs. By 
Alexander Black. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 


} There is one out in Mr. Black’s ‘ Photography,’ and 
| that is that he does not seem to answer very directly the 
question which he himself proposes and promises to 
answer : This is 
rather important and is the thing which a novice will 


“What sort of camera shall I get?” 


The book seems 
to be carefully written by a man who knows his subject 


search for in a hasty survey of the book. 


pretty well, and will be of interest and value to the amateur 
photographer, to whom it is addressed. It is not quite as 
jcatchy as Octave Thanet’s Adventure in Photography, 
but is standard and reliable. 

A good deal is said about the history of photography 
under such titles as The Sun Tries to Speak, Pathfinders, 
Seeking Easier Paths, etc, ; and other chapters are filled 
with instruction about the home gallery, the dark room, 
photography in the field, the flash light and such topics. 
The techinical details, formulas and such matters are 
assembled in an appendix which is a very valuable portion 
of the book, not least among the matters here considered 
being a list of books which are suitable for further reading 
| on the subject. 

Some matters aside from regular photography have a 
measure of consideration, among which may be noted 


mystery pictures, the formation of camera clubs and 





stellar photography; in the latter matter, however, the 
author seemingly shares with popular report in some minor 
| misconceptions. 





The book is well indexed and contains quite a series of 
| photo-plates and text drawings, the former contributed by 
| a number of different artists. 


| The Century Co. has placed on exhibition at its offices 
in New York the exhibit that attracted so much attention 
j}at the World’s Fair this summer. 


It illustrates the pro- 
cess of publishing, gives a historical retrospect of the book- 
maker’s art, and is particularly interesting on account of 
|the MSS. of famous authors, the original drawings for 
| illustrations in the Company’s publications, and the histor- 
ieal exhibit, which ¢ontains letters of Grant and Lincoln, 
the latter’s first Inaugural Address and first war order, 
letters from Jefferson Davis, and other relics of the Civil 
| War. 


The desirability of furnishing a convenient form of the 
| later books of the Eneid, even to those classes which read 
| only the first six books, has induced Mr. John Tetlow, the 
well-known Principal of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools 
| of this city, to prepare just such a series, which has been 

published by Ginn & Co., in their School Classics. The 

latest of these publications is the Eighth Book, of which 
| two forms are given, one intended for sight reading and 
the other for class use. The latter, in addition to the text 


and a series of classified word-groups which are common to 
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beth forms of publication, contains a vocabulary, a set of 
foot-notes giving quotations from Vergil and other authors 
to aid the pupil in the interpretation of the text, and a 
series of illustrated notes in English. In addition to these, 
the story of the seven preceding Books is given in con- 
densed form. The experience of Mr. Tetlow in this 
especial field is sufficient guarantee as to the practical 
nature of this series, which will prove of great educational 
value. 
NOTES. 
A biography of Joseph Jefferson is now in course of 
preparation by Mr. William Winter. Actor and ,author 


have been friends for a lifetime, and the work will show 


the value of intimate knowledge. It is to be published by 
Macmillan in a style uniform with that of Mr. Winter's 
The latter book has into its 


biography of Booth. gone 


third edition. 
Pope Leo XIIL. is, according to the Italian papers, at 
The work will 


the principles which have 


present engaged in writing his memoirs. 


contain the enumeration of 
guided his career, and his opinions on the political ques- 
tions which have excited general interest in his lifetime. 
The book, however, is intended, it is stated, for the perusal 
His Holiness 
several hours a day dictating to his private secretary, who 
The 


Pope also proposes to incorporate in the book reports of 


of one person only—the next Pope. works 


is bound by an oath not to reveal what is told him. 


conversations which he has held in past years with famous 
persons and rulers. It is the custom of the Pope to make 
elaborate notes of the interviews which he grants to visitors 
high and low. His Holiness has been at work on the book 
for some time. 

The lady known as ‘ The Duchess,’ and author of Molly 
Bawn, has written a new novel, which is to be called The 
Red House Ms stery. 

Mr. Vizetelly says that in 1843 he called upon Thack- 
for The Pictorial Times. The 


a bare and 


eray to ask him to write 


journalist found the great novelist-to-be in 
cheerless bedroom, hav ing little comfort and no ornament; 
on the table was a breakfast of a cup of chocolate and some 
dry toast. The tenant of this unlovely apartment at once 
undertook to write about art, to review such books as he 
might fancy, and to contribute an occasional article on the 
opera, more with reference to its frequenters, he remarked, 
than from a critical point of view. So satisfied was he with 
the three guineas offered him for a couple of columns 
weekly that he jocularly expressed himself willing to sign 
an engagement for life upon these terms. 


Mr. W. 
the title of Matthew Austin, will soon be published serially. 


E. Norris has written a new novel which, under 


Only four copies of the first edition of Matthew Arnold’s 


earliest work, Alaric at Rome, are known to exist. An 
edition of thirty copies of a type-facsimile reproduction has 
just been issued in London for private distribution. 

Dr. George Macdonald, commenting on Carlyle’s domes- 
tic infelicities, remarked the other day that it was “a pity 
Carlyle’s life was dragged before the public. Things were 
not half so bad as they seemed. It was only a sort of rough 


game that the pair were playing, 


meaning less than people 
thought.” 

In the way of practical aid to teachers and students of 
six months of 1894 


on Old Testament topics, there is included among the pub- 


the International Lessons for the first 


lications of the Messrs, Harper & Brothers a number of 
volumes likely to be of much service. A partial selection 
only will include Dr. William M. Thomson’s standard 
Palestine, The 
volumes; Dr. Easton’s new Ijlustrated Bible Dictionary ; 


work on Land and the Book, in three 
the Rev. William M. Taylor’s two studies, Joseph the 
Prime-Minister, and Moses the Lawgiver; Sir J. W. Daw- 
son’s work, The Qrigin of the World according to Revela- 
tion and Science; Dr. Smith’s Old Testament History ; and 
Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers, by the late Amelia B. 
Edwards. 
It is said that on the fly-leaf of an odd volume of Emer- 
son’s works, accidentally picked up by Tyndall, are in- 
scribed these words: “ Purchased by inspiration.” 
Pembroke is to be the title of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s 
forthcoming long novel. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Lord Tennyson is now very busy with his biography of 
his father, but the book will not be published before the 
autumn of next year. 


BOSTON 


It is to be brought out serially in | 


Lond 








the exports amounted to $1,639,622, an inerease of $382,- 
149 over 1892, and of 83438,219 over the average exporta- 
tions of the last five years. ‘This increase is due, of course, 
to the operation of the new copyright law, which has led to 
the printing of English books for English as well as for 
American ‘consumption,’ on this side of the water. 
Another new edition of the Waverley Novels is an- 
nounced, an edition of which Mr. J. M. Barrie, the novelist, 
is to be the editor. He is now writing introductory essays 
for the volumes. 

Mr. George Du Maurier’s new novel, Trilby, is even 
more richly illustrated than was his Peter Ibbetson. He 
is making no fewer than fifteen drawings for each instal- 
ment. Trilby is the name of the heroine. The story opens 
in an artist’s quarters in Paris. 

The wickedness of printing cheap and ugly books was 
lately enlarged upon by Mr. Morris in a London lecture. 
He even declared himself hostile to Aldus because it was 
he who was the first to issue cheap literature. So far as 
the printing of books in very small type goes, criticism can 
hardly be too severe. Knowledge acquired at the cost of 
cruel strain to the sight is too dearly paid for. 

in the life of Bernard Barton, which is to be published 
shortly in London, there will be found a note from Walter 
Scott, which is not included in the recently issued edition 
of his Letters. Barton had written to Scott on behalf of a 
lady who wanted an autograph copy of the lines in Marmion 
descriptive of Melrose Abbey. Here is Scott’s reply : 


I have been lazy in sending you the two transcripts. In call- 
ing back the days of my youth I was surprised into confessing 
what I might as well have kept to myself, that I had been guilty 
of sending persons a bat-hunting to see the ruins of Melrose by 
moonlight, which | never saw myself. The fact is rather curi 
ous, for as I have often slept nights at Melrose (when I did not 
reside so near the place) it is singular that I have not seen it by 
moonlight on some chance occasion. However, it so happens 
that I never did, and must (unless I get cold by going on pur 
pose) be contented with supposing that these ruins look very 
like other Gothic buildings which I have seen by the wan light 
of the moon. 
Of the two verses which accompanied this letter, the 
first was the usual ending: 

Then go—but go alone the while 

Then view St. David's ruin’d pile; 

And home returning, soothly swear 

Was never scene so sad and fair 
This was the merry amendment: 

Then go—and meditate with awe 

On scenes the author never saw ; 

Who never wandered by the moon 

To see what could be seen by noon. 


Dr. Smiles has written his memoirs, but declares that it 
rests with his sons to say if they are ever to be published. 
Ile is now engaged in writing a life of Wedgwood the 
About 180,000 copies of his Self-Help have been 
sold in England alone; and the book has been translated 
into all the European languages, including Turkish, Czech 
and Croatian and also into Japanese. 


potter. 


Rhoda Broughton has written a new novel, which is to 


appear under the title of A Beginner. 

The book on Town J.ife in the Fifteenth Century, 
which the widow of the historian J. R. Green has been 
It deals 
the days when towns were independent communities and 


preparing, is nearly ready for publication. with 


centres of political life. 
& Co. 


February, First Lessons in Civil Government, by Jesse 


Messrs. Ginn announce, for publication in 
Macy, Professor of Constitutional History and Political 
Economy in Iowa College; and in March an Examination 
Manual in Plane Geometry, prepared by G. A. Wentworth 
and G. A. Hill. s 

Rudyard Kipling contributes a strong and characteris- 
It is 
entitled The Son of His Father, and is illustrated by 'T. de 
Thulstrup. 


tic short story to Harper’s Weekly of December 30. 


That ever popular writer of travel, Dr. Henry M. 
Field, has just completed a new book, which the Scribners 
pnblish. It is called The Barbary Coast, and is a vivid 
description, in the author’s well-known entertaining style, of 
a leisurely journey to many interesting points in Algiers, 
Tunis and Tripoli. It is illustrated. 

A new farce by Mr. W. D. Howells is promised for the 
February Harper’s Magazine. It is called A Masterpiece 
of Diplomacy, and its complications ensue from the anxiety 
of the ever amusing Mrs. Roberts, who summons physicians 
of both the old and new school to attend her supposedly 
sick son. 


The third volume of the new complete edition of 





During the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1893, the 


imports of foreign books into this country amounted to} 


$3,161,411, of which $1,556,455 were free of duty, and 
$1,604,956 dutiable. 
period last year of $158,252 in untaxed publications, and 
of $152,838 in dutiable ones, although there is a decrease 
of $262,697 in the imports of publications paying duty 
when compared with the average amount during the last 
five years, which is $1,867,653. During the same time 





This shows an increase over the same | 


Pepys’s Diary is to be brought out immediately by Mac- 
|millan. The edition is, as it was expected to be, a remark- 


ably successful one. 

Robert Browning was one of the happy souls able to write 
‘amid noise. His rooms at Asolo were close to constantly 
|clanging church bells, and were continually echoing with 
footsteps from the arcade beneath. The landlady told 
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only disturbed by these sounds during the first five nights. 


He wrote until 5 o’clock every afternoon, then went out 
for a walk, visited his friends, and attended every perform- 
The poet’s photograph occu- 
pies a place of honor in the Museum, where one of his 
His landlady is 
very proud of the inscription upon her house, recording 
that ‘Roberto Browning’ dwelt there. She treasures his 
inkstand and pens and a cracked washing basin for which 
she has been offered large sums of money.” 


ance at the Teatro Sociale. 


manuscripts is enshrined in a glass case. 


The library of the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte will 
probably be sold in the course of the next six months. It 
is the richest of all philolagical collections, its 25,000 vol- 
umes being printed in some thirty alphabets. The lan- 
guages represented are innumerable, branching into end- 
less subdivisions of dialect and argot, ranging from pam- 
phlets in Eskimo to Sunday-school tracts in Polynesian, 
from Basque Bibles to paraphrase in cockney lingo. The 
triple crown of the collection is three early German Bibles 
of which no copies are in the British Museum. The 
library is valued at about £40,000. 


A delightful reprint is that by Dodd, Mead & Co., of 
the Journal of Eugénie de Guerin. The two volumes are 
delicately trim and neat in print and attire. If the reader, 
by the way, would see a curious contrast, let him take up 
first this journal and then that of another woman named 
Marie Bashkirtseff. 


Harper & Brothers have just published The Transgres- 
sion of Terence Clancy, a novel by Harold Vallings, whose 
name is often mentioned among the most artistic of con- 
temporary English writers of fiction. The story is spoken 
of as being as strong in its actual drama as it is in the 
moral suggestiveness of ‘the danger of unregulated mascu- 
line good-nature and impulse.’ The hero is a young Irish 
physician, and the scenes are rural. 

The most popular little boy character ever created in a 
story, Little Lord Fauntleroy, lives again in the Christmas 
But this time Mrs. Frances Hodg 
son Burnett begins to tell How Fauntleroy Really Oc- 
curred, while Mr. Birch, the original illustrator, sketches 
The Christ- 
mas Ladies’ Home Journal is the best this magazine has 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Fauntleroy again in his inimitable pictures. 


ever sent out, and seems ridiculously cheap at its price of 
It is certainly an ideal woman’s magazine, and 
this particular issue stamps it as being without a peer. The 
Journal is published in Philadelphia at one dollar per year 


ten cents, 


by ‘The Curtis Publishing Company. 





Household Economics. 


The Cantabrigia Club’s exhibit in household economies 
will be held in Odd Fellows Hall, on North avenue, Cam- 
bridge, during the week beginning Monday, January 8. 
The exhibit will show modern methods and appliances 
along every line of domestic science, so far as they can be 
put in tangible form or explained in speech. In the main 
hall, which is beautifully adapted to the purposes of the 
exhibit, being new and clean, large, airy, well heated and 
furnished with the necessary gas, electricity, water, ete., 
there will be exhibits of utensils, appliances, food pro- 
ducts, ete. 

Each afternoon, except Monday, at two o’clock, there 
will be a demonstration lesson in cooking, a feature of the 
exhibit which will be worth, alone, many times the price of 
a season ticket. 

The evening entertainments are of a character to 
interest both men and women. Monday evening a recep- 
tion will be given by the Home department to the club 
and its friends, which promises to be avery gay and 
charming opehing of the affair. 

‘Thursday evening, January 11, will be given to a con- 
sideration of electricity for domestic purposes, the principal 
address being made by a well-known specialist on this topic. 

Friday evening, January 12, the subject of teaching 
cooking in public schools will be discussed. Mr, James 8. 
Murphy and Mr. Capen, formerly of the Boston School 
Board, will describe the working of the plan in the Boston 
schools and a discussion will follow. 

In all these arrangements the Home department bas 
had the very efficient aid of Mrs. Marion A. McBride, 
whose experience as the organizer of the household depart- 
ment in the Mechanics’ Fair, Rhode Island State Fair, etc., 
| has made her counsel and assistance simply invaluable to 
| the managers of the present exhibit. Mrs. McBride wil 
be in atteadance constantly throughout the affair as a sort 
of general director. 

The tickets for the exhibit are now on sale at Thorn- 
dike’s, Amee’s, Olive’s, and with the club committee on 
Home department. A season ticket for club members 
costs but a dollar, but is not transferable. For all outsiders 
a season ticket costs but $1.50, however, with single admis- 
The price has been made extremely low 
because the club does not wish to make any money out of 
the affair. 


sion 25 cents. 





| some recent visitors that her distinguished lodger “ was 
' 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 





TOLD ON THE MARCH. 

This is talk such as one hears on the march; on the 
long march, through the wintry work-a-day world, to pur- 
sue which we found we had signed new enlistment papers, 
when we woke to the daylight of yet another year, new 
begun; the march in which to lend a helping hand, to give 


a cheery, heartsome word to one’s neighbor, is to live life 
at its worth. 
a a 

Sometimes for an hour—a twilight hour, when we beg 
the lamps may not just yet be lighted, to shine on work 
undone—the marchers on the long route break ranks; and 
those who march in widely different companies get a 
coveted chance to clasp hands and tell a tale or two; and 
then the whir-r of the kindled match is as sharp as the 
drum-roll; the lighted lamps shine on work still to be 
done—the marcher’s route ; the ranks close up; the march 
is in swing again; and as we go, we ponder on these 
quaint little tales told on the march : 


* * 
o 


“ Brownies ?”—it is the Scribbler speaks. “ Of course 


I believe in ’em! Stevenson told the exact, unvarnished 


truth about the’ part they play in most seribblers’ work ; anc 
that’s why everybody calls that essay of his so ‘pretty’ 


and ‘fantastic’ and sweetly ‘ imaginative Llow else but 


by companioning Brownies did you explain the pictures, 


city, and so far outside the atmosphere of the occasion, you 


can’t help seeing that it is funny and feeling it so. 1 


once, at the funeral of a local magnate; and they put us in 





situation, speeches that visit the worker in thoughts and 
words; thatecome uncalled, importunate, and will not let | 
him rest until he has given them to the world, in a tale | 
which he feels to be his only in the setting forth! Some- 
times they play shabby tricks, these Brownies, telling two 
workers the same tale at the same time; and then one of 
‘em has the anguish of seeing that tale—his own, that he 
has spent days and weeks in putting into playable or 
readable form ! — given to the reading or play-going world 
by a worker who has been able to shape a bit more swiftly 
than he the tale the Brownies have simultaneously told 
them both! I heard an odd instance of that, only a few 
weeks ago. I questioned a writer of famous tales of 
adventure, as to why an advertised book of his was so 
delayed in appearing. Hie said that when it was in press, 
his publishers had called his attention to the fact that two 
of its most prominent chapters were almost identical, not 
only in incident but in dialogue, with chapters in a tale 
published a few months before, by a woman whom my 
friend had never seen, and whose work he had never read 
a line of; and which woman, moreover, had never in ler 
life been among the scenes of which they both were writing 
—my friend, from years of intimate experience. So those 
chapters had to come out, and others he felt to be less 
effective take their place. And he called his Brownies 
fine names, for many a week thereafter, I promise you!” 


** 
* 


“I'm disappointed in Kipling !” 

* Cassandra /”’—with scarcely less honor than as if she 
had said she was growing tired of Dickens. 

“Well, Lam, for a fact! And for the first time, too; 
and it wrings my soul to confess it! I don’t mean I've 
always thought, hitherto, that his work was worthy of 
him; I haven't; he writes pot-boilers—everybody does, 
who needs fagots. But his pot-boilers have never dealt— 
never once—with those he so tenderly calls ‘mine own 
people’; only with outside barbarians—New York nuns 
and things. But here, in this week’s Harper’s Weekly, he 
has a story of one of the dearest of his own people—Strick- 
land—Strickland, first among policemen in India; Strick- 
land, who was Miss Youghal's sais—who delivered his 
friend from The Mark of the Beast—who cleared up the 
Bronckhorst Divorce Case! And he gives Strickland a 
boy of his own, whom by the very title he claims to be His 
Father's Son; and then he shows the boy as doing the 
most shamefully, cruelly, hideously unson-like thing on 
earth; revenging himself for a slight on his own ‘ honor,’ 
—at six years old! —by bringing—or consenting to let be 
brought, when a word from him would have mended mat- 
ters—his father’s official honor to open shame! And what 
utterly dazes me is that Kipling’seems, somehow, to think 
this commendable and manly and clever on the boy’s part 
—this crassly, meanly selfish avenging of a personal slight, 
at the cost of what to a son worth the name is dearer than 
his own honor and dignity and his own body snd soul! 
What would the true, worthy son of Strickland have done? 
What but give his father instantly, fully, without dream- 
ing it possible to do otherwise, the hint that would have 
saved his father from foolish, compromising action before 
his men; and have trusted to his father’s insight and jus- 
tice to have been lessoned by guarding of his honor, by the 
loyaliy of the little lad, whose own queer sense of honor he 
had all thinkingly outraged. It is a monster Kipling has 
drawn for us, and called us to applaud as Strickland’s son! 
The boy who could look on consentingly, for vengeance’s 
sake, at six years old, at his father’s humiliation, could look 
on consentingly at sixteen, for the same reason, at his 


er’s signal, the bass 


and he choked down his profanity only with the most tre- 


mendous gulp; and we sang the opening number as a trio 


to the ‘ Amen! 











father’s death! What germ of loyalty is in the childish 
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heart that exacts from his own father eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth! What does the creator of Willie Winkie 
wean by doing such a thing as this! Ichabod! Ichabod!” 
—wailed Cassandra; and poked Harper’s Weekly deep | 


into the yet glowing ashes of her midnight fire. 
*“* 


“Singing at funerals is “queer work !” said the Min- 
strel. 

“ Sounds queer, to call it work!” 

“ Well, that’s what it is. fora great many singers just 
entering on music as a profession; a legitimate, well-paid 
branch of their work, too. Only, as I say, queer, to any one 
capable of appreciating the situation objectively. To be 
so closely in that dark atmosphere of sorrow, and yet not 
in the least of it; in most cases never to have seen in your 
life the one whose dirge you are singing ; to know the words 
you are singing are tearing at the heartstrings of the 
mourning few in the room out of sight; and yet to feel it, 
for yourself, just a part of the day’s work. It’s one of the 
queer situations of a very queer world! And it’s so much 
worse when something funny happens! You wouldn’t 
thing anything funny could happen? QO, but it does; and 


being, as I have said, there in so purely a business capa 


remember, when I was singing withthe Harmony Quartette 


the hall, under the stairs; and when we rose at the Jead- 
who was uncommonly tall gave 


his head the most awful bamp on the slope of the stairs; 


with the bass never giving forth one grunt until we came 


so 
* * 
. e ” 
“ Do you know why sailors” — 
“ No more talk to-night! Midnight! And marching to 
work again, early in the morning!” 
Dorotuy Lunprt. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The leading event of the dramatic week has been the 
return to Boston, after an absence of several years, of Mr. 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, who appeared at the 
Tremont Theatre on Monday evening, in a production of 
Tennyson's drama, ‘ Thomas a Becket.’ Boston's best and 
most truly representative audiences, in the fullest meaniag 
of that much-abused term, have thronged the pleasant 
playhouse, during the week, to enjoy the finished and 
splendid presentation of what is less a play than an historic 
pageant, illuminating for us, in a series of noble pictures, 
the life of a long-past day, There is little continuity of 
story to Tennyson’s drama ; there is little story, indeed, of 
any sort; it is rather a series of strong and subtle charac- 
ter-drawings. There is little development of character : 
from first to last Becket is Becket; iron of will, lofty of 
soul, implacable of purpose; his yearning heart submitting 
itself to his stern conscience. The King is the King; 
vital, impetuous, virile; the Queen, the Queen, ophidian 
and vengeful ; Rosamund, Rosamund — in her fairy sweet- 
ness the * Rose of all the world!’ It is deep and memora- 
ble enjoyment that we may meet, though but for a fleeting 
hour, these brave, sweet spirits; that we may know, neve 
to forget, what like was England in the dawn-time of her 
glory. And this, the drama, in Mr. Irving’s magnificeni 
handling, does for us, and thereby earns our enduring 
thanks. In other hands than Mr. Irving’s we can scarcely 
fancy Becket as claiming hold upon the sympathy, the 
interest or even the comprehension of the audience; so 
vasily, after the written lines, he might be shown a mere 
contumacious, narrow-souled, bigoted ecclesiastic. But 
Mr. Irving’s Becket is a man of dominant spiritual purpose, 
to which he sacrifices not only the will and comfort of those 
he fain would pleasure, but the promptings of his own great 
human heart. The strenuous soul that wastes the ascetic 
body as the slow-consuming flame, agarment ; the soldier) 
courage that has been too long learned to be unlearned 
under the monk’s cowl; the simple, human tenderness that 
pours itself out on the one being who trusts him :— these 
The death in 
the dim cathedral solemnizes and uplifts the spectator's 
soul. It is no footlight hour. 


things we shall not soon or easily forget. 


Miss Terry, her rich humor held down by the strait 
limitations of a part we cannot think all a congenial one. 
gives an exquisite picture of Rosamund, sweet of soul, 
flower-light and fair. Mr. Terris is a finely manly Henry 
the King, bluff, warm-souled and rightly royal. 

Needless to say, the mise-en-scéne betters imagining in 
its entire illusion. All is studied as a scholar studies, inter- 
preted as an artist interprets. 

To-night ‘Louis XI.’ is given a single performance. 
Next week, ‘ Henry VIII.’ will hold the stage for six per- 
formances; and on Saturday night we shall be shown Mr. 
Irving’s marvellous impersonation of Matthias in ‘The 
Bells’. 





At the Columbia Theatre, the merry little comedy, 
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‘Charley’s Aunt,’ by Brandon Thomas, has leaped into 
instanteneous and richly<leserved popularity. Dealing 
with the dire experiences of two honest, likable young 
college boys, who coerce one of their chums into masquerad- 
ing as an elderly lady, that a breakfast given by them 
may not be a failure for lack of a chaperone, it moves 
from first to last in a whirlwind of hearty and cleanly 
mirth. It has, also, many moments better than mirthful ; 
moments of true and gentle old-fashioned romance ; its 
illusion is complete; its atmosphere delightful; its fun 
novel and delicious. It is very beautifully set; alike in 
the jolly rooms of the Oxford undergraduate, and in the 
college garden, overlooked by the grave old mullioned win- 
dows, and sofuy bright in the fading summer sun. The 
men of the cast, with the exception of Mr. Kennedy ( who 
degrades to the farcical level every scene in which he 
appears) do admirable and entirely convincing work. Of 
the women, only quaint little Miss James can honestly be 
commended. 

At the Boston Museum, Mr. Thos. Keene, long and 
worthily a favorite, has given a series of performances of 
classic dramas and Shakespearean tragedy. 

At the Hollis Street Theatre, Mr. John Drew concludes 
to-night his successful engagement. Next week merry 
Marie Jansen in ‘ Delmonico’s at Six.’ 

At the Park Theatre, ‘ Venus,’ most scintillant of even- 
ing stars, fades to-night below our horizon. On Monday 
comes Dixey, in ‘ Adonis.’ 

At the Grand Opera House, AlexanJer Salvini has 
given a series of enthusiastically appreciated performances 
of spectacular melodrama; including ‘ Zamar,’ a play new 
to Boston, and ‘ Ruy Blas.’ In the title réle of the latter 
play he scored a fine success, playing the poor young 
dreamer who dreams his way through hopeless love to 
piteous death, with lovely sincerity and pathos, and, in the 
great last scene, with magnificent passion. But when will 
Mr. Salvini give us Romeo, Benedick, Petruchio? Le 
temps passe! Le temps passe ! 

Next week, the ‘ Rambler from Claire.’ 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Miss Effie Ellsler has 
appeared in ‘ Doris,’ an effective melodrama of English 
village life, and in ever popular ‘ Hazel Kirke.’ 

Next week, ‘ McFee of Dubiin.’ 

At the Boston Theatré, ‘ The Black Crook’ closes its 
phenomenal run. Next week Joseph Jefferson gives us 
one more glimpse of well-beloved Rip Van Winkle. 

The burning of the Globe Theatre this week deprives 
Boston—it is to be hoped but temporarily—of one of the 
most popular and admirably conducted of her playhouses. 


E. G. 8. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society was held Wednesday afternoon. Dr. 
Green presided, and there was a large attendance. The 
reports of various committees were read and adopted. A 
communication received from the Lexington Historical 
Society in favor of a petition for the abolition of Fast day 
and the making of the 19th of April a legal holiday was re- 
terred to the next meeting. 

The report of the council showed the increasing im- 
portance and utility of the collection. The number of 
readers was increasing yearly, and the usefulness of the 
society being demonstrated more than ever. ‘The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance on hand of $227.45. Seven new 
members were elected. ‘The following officers were chosen 
tor the ensuing year : 

President, William Claflin, LL. D., of Newton; vice- 
presidents, Walbridge A. Field, LL. D., of Boston ; Joseph 
Williamson, A. M., of Belfast, Me; Frederick Smyth, A. 
M., of Manchester, N. H.; James Barrett, LL. D., of Rut- 
land, Vt.; Herbert W. Ladd, A. M., of Providence R. I., 
Edward E. Salisbury, LL. D., of New Haven, Ct; record 
ing secretary, George A. Gordon, A. M., of Somerville ; 
corresponding secretary, William S. Stevens, A. M., M. D. 
of Boston; treasurer, Benjamin B. Torrey of Hanover; 
librarian, John W. Dean, A. M., of Medford; councillors 
(for the term of three years ending in 1897), Francis E. 
Blake of Boston, George K. Clarke, LL. B., of Needham ; 
Albert A. Folsom of Brookline. 


SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Prof. E. S. Morse was announced to speak Wednesday 
evening at the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, on some reeent advances made in photo-mechani- 
cal color printing, but an unforeseen engagement prevented 
his appearing. In his place Professor Crosby spoke for a 
few minutes of a visit he had lately made‘to the gypsum 
quarries near Windsor, N.S. Mr. Leon S. Griswold made 
a few remarks on the physical geography of Arkansas. 
After a description of the vicissitudes gone through by a 
plain after it had been lifted from the sea, in which it was 
shown that in the first place its surface was corrugated by 
the channeling of the streams which flowed through it, and 
was then very often smoothed over into a plain once more 
by the action of the elements. Mr. Griswold spoke of the 
various geological and geographical character of Arkansas. 
Especially interesting was his saying that the mountains 
which cover the western central portion of the state were 
a spur of the great Appalachian system. This was made 
fairly certain, he said, by the fact that the Arkansas 
mountains had been elevated at the same time as the A 
palachian, were of much the same material and had had 
the same geographical history. 
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WESTBOROUGH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The quarterly meeting was held in the spacious parlors 
of Judge E. T. Forbes on the evening of the 28th uit., Dr. 
Corey president, and Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes, secretary. 
An audience of a hundred gathered, of the leading men 
and women of the town. Many relics of local interest 
were exhibited by the members. The society has been or- | 
ganized three years, and a good degree of interest has been | 
maintained. The history of the town was published two 
years ago, the town appropriating towards it. The town 
was incorporated in 1717, and was the one hundredth town 
established. Mrs. Judge Forbes a few years ago published 
a small volume upon the traditions as well as the records 
of the town under the title, The Hundredth Town. Both 
Judge and Mrs. Forbes are much interested in the develop- 
ment of yet other local matters. 

The lecturer of the evening was the Rev. Anson Titus, 
on The Days of the New England Primer. ‘The lecture 
was attentively listened to. It drew a picture of the social 
life of New England previous to the war of the Revolution. 
Among the relics exhibited were manuscript sermons and 
letters of Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, the pastor of the town 
for the first sixty years of its corporate existence. Several 
of his diaries are extant, which may be annotated and pub 
lished ere many years. The late Francis Parkman was a} 
corresponding member of the society, and a memorial was 


e adopted by the society. 


The Kneise! Quartette. 
The performance from manuscript of a 
quartette by Dr. Dvorak was the feature of the concert ot 
the Kneisel quartette, Monday evening. This work 
composed last and is supposed to represent 
the theory of ‘ American’ music, which Dr. Dvorak has 
worked out on a large scale in his symphony, ‘ From the 
New World.’ One need not to look for anything novel or 
peculiar, however, for it .is altogether a delightful com 
position, whatever else it may be. If this is American 
music, so much the better for America. 
At this concert he played the piano part in a quartette 
by Brahms. It was a pleasure to hear him. 


EDUCATIONAL. | 
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OSTON Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 

SECOND TERM 
Classes now forming. 
cookery. 
tions as teachers or 


Teachers and matrons supplied 
Deere Institute of Arts, 
3 162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Bran¢hes, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOT. 

INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coursesin Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class n Modelling. Students have free 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any tithe. For 
circulars address as above. 


Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 


matrons should make early application. 
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F. M. COWLES. 








Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 







BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 





RS. E. B. CLARK, 
630 Washington St., Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PORTRAIT ARTIST. 







BRADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 













CASCABILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Retined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall Register sent 
on application. Charlies V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 






































| guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement 


' | 
Instruction given inevery branch of 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


kbs Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 

The Cambridge School is established for the purpose of | 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education 

English is studied with the some systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 
therefore the school permits but a small number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on adi sides, is cheerful and health 
ful 

Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
tis office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


lo achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
our instructors are recognized 
whose professional standing 


lirst requirement. 


becomes an assured 
ACTORS . and 


Success, 


ACTRESSES, 





Again, We are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly detined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- | 


Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
| experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded ds Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


Bost 
| 


its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
Bay 


Circular free 


ON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 


4 PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan. 2d, ’94 
For further information apply to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 


To Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St.- Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


NEw England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Se Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price 2 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publi. 
cations on Art Instruction, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 


New York. 


151 Wabash Ave. 


30ston Chicago. 


P RIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
RD Seminary, Mass. 


H OWA 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home School for Gins, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
| quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 




















litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efliciency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


KENYON Mi 


For illustrated cata- 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practica) 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BUSSEY I 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 

| Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


| ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
Ee Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
|culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
| division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


| 
VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. . 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in Genera] Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 








etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 
Cricace Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
| practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
| refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
|} and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


| Mre 


| OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Lllustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


Broan 





and Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical. Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 


THE Highl 
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AMBER HOURS. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Now that the heaven's blanchéd hue 
Declares no brotherhood with blue, 
And every field with frost is pearled, 
My mind invades another world 
An old-time garden overjoyed 
With morning radiance unalloyed; 
Where, by the moss-gray southern wall, 
Round.cheeked and ripening to their fall, 
Hang gleaming globes ’mid leafage green, 
Peach, apricot and nectarine. 


Here, like the alluring fruit that won 
Its luscioys largess from the sun, 

I drain a golden draught, and sweet 

It is to me to quaff the heat, 

And satisfy my longing mood 

With dewy balms of quietude. 

When cold the cope of heaven lowers, 
Happy it is life’s amber hours 

Deep in the heart have taken root, 

And yield their fond remembrance fruit. 


Worthington's Magazine 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN. 


AND 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page have 
leased for two years the large house in 
Massachusetts avenue, Washington, which 
was built by the late Colonel Nevins of Bos 
ton. The rental is $10,000 a year, and Mr. 
Page has an option on the property for $80, 
000. Colonel Nevins died a year ago, be 
fore the house was finished, and it has never 
been occupied. 


One of the best traits in Professor Tyn- 
dall’s character is litte known. He was 
one of the most charitable men in the world. 
So far as his rather small means allowed he 
never let a case of distress go unrelieved in 
whatever station of life: but he had a hor 
ror of appearing in subscription lists. As 
he accompanied every gift with the anxious 
message, “ Don’t say who it is,” his gener- 
osity always passed unacknowledged. 


Mary Hughitt Halliday, a Cairo, UL. girl, 
and a graduate of Vassar C ollege, has been 
elected president of the Woman's Art Club 


of Sculptors and Painters in Paris. Since 
she went to Paris she has been twice 
honored by the art authorities there—twice 


by special mention and once with a bronze 
medal. 


George C. Hunter of Oakland, Cal., has 
amemory. His skull was fractured by a 
flying bolt, and the brain was injured. Al-| 
though he is now otherwise perfectly well, 
he cannot remember his wife or his mother. 
Although he had a good education, he can 
now neither read nor write. 


President Carnot of the French Republic, | 


is a skilful amateur photographer, and dur- 
ing the visit of the Russian fleet to France 
made some successful ‘snap shots’ of Rear- 
Admiral Avelon and his staff. 


The executive committee of the Western 
Reserve University has appointed Mrs. 
Mary Noyes Colvin professor of Romance 
Languages in the College for Women. 
Colvin was graduated from Mount Holyoke, 
and after studying and teaching several 
years she entered for a degree at the Uni-| 
versity of Zurich. In February, 1888, that 
university bestowed upon her the degree of | 


the first woman to receive the doctor's de- 
gree from the institution. 


When Vice-President Stevenson had made | 


his speech at the Augusta (Ga.) exposition | 
last week he was introduced to Mr. Corbett, 
the champion slugger of the world. There 
must have been a question in the minds of 
many present as to which was the greater 
man, for they received about equal. atten: 
tion from the mayor of the city. 


William Clark Young, who died in New 
York last week at the age of ninety-four, has 
been known for a long time as the oldest 
alumnus of West Point, although he was 
never in an engagement in his life. He 
was graduated from the Academy in 1822, 
and was four years in the service, 
which he resigned to become a civil engineer. 
Now that he is dead, the oldest graduate of | 


West Point is Gen. George S. Greene of! 


New York, who was born in 1801 in Rhode | 


Island, and who went to the front in 1861 
as colonel of a New York regiment, notwith- | 
standing his age, and served “until Lee's 


sur- | 
render. 


Mrs. Mary Dwight Bowles, wife of the | 


late Samuel Bowles, editor of The Springfield | 
Republican, died Dec. 23, at the age of | 
sixty-six years. For the past two years she | 
had been in feeble herlth. Mrs. Bowles’s 
life was almost wholly confined in its effec- | 
tiveness within her home and family. But) 
in that circle she was the hostess of a great | 
of a great variety of the eminent men and 
women of this country and of others, who 


Ph. D., summa cum laude, she having been | 


from | 





————————— 


a 
were the guests of her husband, and whom | lease. 


she knew well how to welcome and {o please. 
She enjoyed the hospitality of the home so 
finely situated among its trees on the hillside. 
Here she entertained and knew people well} 
| worth while in the affairs of state and in the 
| re ‘alm of literature. Mrs. Bowles survived 
| her husband by nearly sixteen 
Samuel Bowles died Jan. 16, 1878. 

The Rey. 
iresiding at 
| pointed by the 
| tes College, 


James L. Barton, temporarily 
rustees president of Euphra- 
= eke at pores 
| Asia, to succeed the Rev. C. H. Wheeler, 
|D. D., resigned. This Cates is the 
| only one of its kind in a region three times 
| the size of New England. Mr. Barton ex- 
| pects to enter upon his duties there in the 
spring. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
| celebrated his seventieth 
| Friday. Great numbers of 
| visited him at his attractive 
| bridge and congratulated 
| comp iletion of his three years and ten, 
and those who could not visit hin sent their 
|} multitudinous 


Higginson 


his friends 
home in Cam- 
him upon the 


score 


good wishes. 


| Congressman William Everett of Massa- 
| chusetts responded to the principal toast at 
| the dinner of the New England Society of 
| Charleston, S. C., last week. 


Tunisia, M. Vercoutre | 
tattoo marks on the 
natives, representing 
really an imitation of 


During a stay in 
discovered that the 
and limbs of the 
a human figure, are 


faces 


the manikio found on the monuments of | 
Pheenicia and Carthage, which archwolo 
gists call the ‘Symbol of the Punie ‘Trinity.’ 


David J. 
N. Y., last 


103 years 


Williams, 
Saturday morning at 
, wis born in Hartford, ¢ 


eyrchere, Mass., has been ap-| 


who died at Saratoga, | |. 
|; rian. 
the age of | 


t., and | 


years, for | 
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They are well educated, great made 
ers, reguiar attendants of the Sunday-school 
and have been for over 
bers of a Baptist church. 

Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin, who has been 
chosen profe ssor of the Romance languages 
in the College for Women of Western Re- 
serve University, has gone abroad to pass 


half a century mem- | 


ithe year in Italy and Spain before entering 


Turkey in 


birthday last week 


|} agement of the schools, 


was about the streets as usual ap to a week | 


ayo. He was the 
who lived to be 1183 years old. 
father died at the age of 


The 


Ilis 


129 years, 


grand- 


late Senator Stanford's 
Thomas Weldon Stanford of Melbourne, 
Aus., will transfer to the endowment fund 
of Stanford University the entire sum of 
$1,500,000 which was te 
the California mill 
Stanford is also a 
leave some of 
tion at Palo 


Mr. 


queathed to him by 
lionaire. The Austi 
rich man, and 
his own ux to the institu 


Alto 
Che arles W. 


alian 
very may 


ney 


Palfray, who was for 


the Salem Register, and throu; ghout his long 

life has been one of that city’s most estimab le 
and useful citizens, celebrated on Wednes- 
day of last week the eightieth anniversary 
of his birth. He is a native of Salem, and 
|was graduated at Harvard in the class of 
35. 


It is related of the late Andrew J. Davis, | 
the Montana millionaire, that, while not 
nown as an especially liberal man, he lent 


son of Gershom Williams, | 


brother, | 





another in time of need a half a million of 
dollars, and once wrote a check for a friend | 
in financial trouble for $100,000, saying, 
i * Pay me if you can—if you cannot, never | 
mention it.” 


Mrs. | 


f : | mary. 
just come out of the surgeons’ hands without | nearly fifty-five years one of the editors of | ; 


upon her duties in Cleveland next Septem- 
ber. It is said that Mrs. Colvin is the only 
woman who has taken the degree of Ph. D. 
in Romance languages ata university. Her 
degree she took at Zurich with the highest 
distinction. 


The death of Rev. Dr. Adolph Jellinek at 
Vienna deprives the Jewish church of the 
ablest exponent of modern Hebrew homi- 
letics. le was born in 1821 and in 1856 
became the leading Jewish preacher in 
Vienna, whose Hebrew populatiou at that 
time was larger than that of any other 
European city. Dr. Jellinek was a profound 
scholar and an able defender of his faith. 
His translations and writings were volumi- 
nous. 


The City Council of Atlanta, Ga., has 
elected ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown a 
member of the city Board of Education, with 
the idea that his name shall! appear upon the 
roll as long as he lives. He is in ill-health 
and unable to take active part in the man- 
but it was due to his 
efforts mainly that the public-school system 
was established in the city, and his election 
is in grateful acknowledgment of that fact. 


The Emperor of Austria has conferred 
the medal for Art and Seience upon Professor 


Theodor Mommsen, the great German histo- 


John Hill of Derby, England, is thought 
to be the oldest living Odd Fellow. He is 


nearly ninety-one years old and was initiated 
in the order in 1823. 


The Rev. H. B. 


chosen to 


Frissell, who has been 
General Armstrong as 
principal of the Hampton Institute, has been 
associated with General Armstrong for the 
last thirteen and has consequently 
enjoyed a training that fits him in a peculiar 
way for the duties he has to perform. He 
was graduated from Yale in 1874, having 
worked way through college. He 
spent two years in teaching in this State and | 
then attended the Union Theological Semi- 
After a year of mission work in this 
city, he was invited to become chaplain at 
Hampton. lLle accepted the invitation and 
thus prepared the way for what will doubt- 
less be his life work. Mr. Frissell is thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the work carried 
on at the Hampton Institute. His father 
is the Rev. Amasa C. Frissell of Plainfield, 


suc ceed 


years, 


his own 


| N. J., one of the secretaries of the American 


Tract Society. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
i any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, . 


the undersigned have known F. 


We 


The departure of Rosina Vokes-Clay on | Cheney for the last fifteen years, and - 


what there is reason to fear will be 
| homeward voyage to England, 
Anglo-American stage of one of its very 
brightest ornaments, as well as most charm- 
ing and amiable women. 


her last 
deprives the 


Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the California 
|girl who has attracted much 


attention in 
Paris recently for her work in 


astronomical 


| research, has been made a Doctor of Mathe- | 


jmatics by the University of the Sorbonne, 
}after passing an excellent examination. 
This is the first time this degree has been 
conferred upon a woman in France. 
| Klumpke is in her twenty-eighth year. 


The staff of the Department of Ethnology 
at the World’s Fair has passed re solutions 
in appreciation of Professor F. W. Putnam's 
work at the Fair, and thanking him for his 
courtesy and kindness to his subordinates. 
Asa further token of their good feeling a 

| gold-headed cane was presented to him. 


Dr. Arbino de Freitas one of the most 
famous phy sicians of Portugal and a mem- 
ber of one of its most illustrious families, 
has been sentenced to eight years’ solitary 
confinement for poisoning his nephews and 
| nieces. He gave them, when sick, pvisonous 
| drugs in order to make away with them, that 
he might inherit the greater part of the 
| fortune of his father-in- law. 


South Thomaston, Me., boasts of a re- 
markable family, consisting of three old 
ladies, the oldest, Mrs. Lucretia Estes, be- 
ing ninety-six years old. Her two com- 
nanions, Mrs. Julia Ash and Mrs. Miriam 
Tull, are both over seventy. These two 
board her, keep several cows, a big flock of 
hens and lots of ducks, do their own work 
and earn their own living off the farm on 
which they live, of which they have a life-| 


Miss | 


lieve him perfectly honourable in all business 
transactions and financially able to garry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Watpine, Kinnan & MAR- 
vin, Wholesale Drugyvists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. ‘Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Druggists. 


A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek 
and brow 





Ad \lili 447 
SQ} 6s 


is evidence 
that the 
hod y is 
vetting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is w rong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scotts Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








internally, | 


Sold by all} 





| 
i 


= ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


DUCHESSE ‘GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 


Kid, Colors . .- itn $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, | Dressed a 

Kid, Black . . 1.75 
Five Medium Buitons, Dressed 

Kid, Colors . 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed A 

Kid, Black .. . 1.75 
Four ‘la e Buttons, Undressed ‘ 

Kid, Colors and Black .. . 1.65 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed ; 

Kid, Colors and Black . . 50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- " 

orsand Black . . 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed. Kid, 

Colors and Black . . 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed. Kid, 

Colors and Black . 2.00 
Mousquetaire, Dressed. Kid, Col- 

ora anGd Black . . « «© « e 2.25 
Men’s Two Button ..... 1.50 
Men’s Two Clasp oe ae ae 1.50 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect a giove made, and for 
wearing quaiities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Agents 


Winter Street, Boston. 





The Well-known Patented 


Comfort” 


| 
| 
| 
| REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
| 
| 


Corsets. 


Whole in the back, 
| from bones ; still 


free 
so made 
| that the weight of ail clothing is on the shoul 


laced on the sides— 
a perfect support, 


| ders, recommended by physicians as 
| “unsurpassed for ease and health.” 
| Proc ured in Boston of enc D. 
| Geo. E. Allen, John G. Ford, 
& Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., I 
and other retail dealers, as well as all Whole 
sale Houses. If your dealer does not have them, 
send for circular, or come to the oftice, 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 
43 West St., 


being 
Can be 
Allen & Co., 
W. P. Bigelow 
ally & Collins, 


Boston. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- , 
fons and all troubles of the } 








, a Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
payucians, Send for pam- 
phiet. Order by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to (Order. 


Unnatural 








Florence 
Silk 


Roitios S Silk. Whatever 
all real Dlorence 
‘one ittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing the 
brand “ Florence’’ on one 
tern shown 
ined in back 
and wrist —— 
with silk. = 


t and 
able as the best of gloves Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 


can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 





*BosTON, MASS” 
A FEW LOTS 


| NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


'Houses in Brighton and Newton at 


your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 


By mail or call 
C.P. Delaney. 


from 
12 to 2. 






























Unnatural 
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JAN, 6, 18% 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. 


Two Fast Limited Trains 
BETWEEN 


Boston and New York 


Limited Noon Express. 

Leaves Either City, 12.00 noon, due desti- 
nation, 6.00 p. m.—Week days only. 
FINEST PARLOR CARS and COACHES 
DINING CAR between Boston and Willimantic. 


THE FAMOUS “WHITE TRAIN” 


THE MOST POPULAR DAY TRAIN 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Leaves Either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 
tuffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 

In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
York: 353 Broadway, 

Grand Centrai Station. 
Ask for tickets via the "NEW ENGLAND” 


and see that you get them. 


RAND OLE Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


In New 


GEO. F. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....9233,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES. ...00.-sceeeee 20.607 281.67 
$2,325,765.04 


QLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
Sued atthe old life rate premium. 

Aunuas (ash <istributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon tiie 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to 
which the insured fs entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates ani values for any age sent 
on application \o the Company's (fice. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8s. F. TRULL,*Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Sewing Machines, 


$30.00 CASH. 


$25.00 INSTALMENTS, noes @ 
strictly High Grade Sewing a 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys any of the Meaium 
e of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
auy retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


ene MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, ry 31 wereees Pl,, Boston 


Dr. George Lang, 


Scalp Specialist, 

1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., 

Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 
For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many reme‘lies, 
but alltonoavail. My attention was called to 
Dr. Ge orge Lang’s scientific method of treating 
scalp affectior ns, and after only one month's 


treatment my hair has improved wonderfully 
Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 
And Repairing 





of the 
mes, €x«+ 


Cured. 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 


Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENTS wanted of all address and neat 
appearance, for light money-making 
ployment ; easy work and pay ; app nly 

3 to 5 o'clock. A.M. RICHARDSON 
8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 


MAN AND WIFE experienced in in stitu- 
\ tions for children , desires responsible posi- 


tion some institution of such character. 
The best references ean be given. 
Address, R. &, 
OFFICE OF LEND A HAND 


3 Hamilton P1 , Boston. 


em- 
from 


BOSTON 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
Room 18. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


| DECORATIVE 


DESIGNING, 


Puilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
C’ALL AND SEE US, 








If you want health and comfort, 


sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS, Absolutely pure, and the 
only per ect bed made. Indorsed by physicians. 
Manufactured and soll only by METROPOLITAN 
| Alk GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 


--‘BIBLIA: 


Devoted to 
Archwology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. Dollar a 
year. 


Biblical, C’assical ad Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs 
Davis 1nd ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Cobern’s 





derpaine ub.t Cured in 10 


ak to 20 day “No ray till cured, 
OPiU 2.4 STt EPHENS. Lebanon.Ohio, 


NO-CURE NO PAY 
CHE NO PAY 


NO MOUST 








JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPEC! IALTI ES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Moun‘ain Herb Bitters. 


Sol: at first class Ilutels 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10.000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture; substantial. 
comfortable and attractive to the eye: located 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightful 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase mone} 

may run for a long time ata very low rate. J. E 
HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 


Room 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD. 


EnITED BY 


Tbe Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 


reports of Clube and matter pertaining to thie | 


work. 
Anunai Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITNM & CO., 
% Hamilten Piace, Boston. 





Wine Merchant and | 


6, 


COMMONWEALTH. 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 centein stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bathroom. hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x, room for elght or more oress. 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
10.000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pl.zza, coat $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with \oung 
fruit trees. Price, #3200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


\ ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from + astpor , bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fone pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee tcan be gath 
ered tor dressing, rich outs cuts 50 to 75 tons bav, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, baru 72x48 sheda, ete ,»allin good repair. 
l’rice, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from «+ pot and village, 
$1500 worth standing woudl, productive soll, kee; 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rue 
throuch; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story hou-e, IL rooma, pained 
and blinded, 2 large barus with cellars. siice 
$8,000, $3,000 cach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
peat, 1 mile from depot; rich soll,cuts 25 tons 
uy, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, bullding in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2- story brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 

Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Viarbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
\ cash, will exchange tor Florida or Or gop 
property. 

Dover, N. lf. 


Gocd home merket for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, woo: 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, t 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hen-ery. 
I’rice $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm wi'h one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Ualdwin trees covering 11 acres, al! 
young, thrifty trees in yoo! bearing condition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 tend stock, «noush 
wood for home use, buildingsin good ro» vair, pure 
running water from epring on a bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rvome, ¥ feet e udded, 
built »vy the day ot best material, »iazza, barn 
40x10, carriage house, tool house ant hennery. 
Price $5, 5005.2, 500 cash. 

wil Exefiange for a House in Salem, 

Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1% 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe houee, weed shel and 
Price, $3.000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


hennery. 


12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
¢ mile from station and village, 2 acre 


In Weymouth, 
Ru, 


estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 100m6 and | 


bath, furnace, vas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. 1 rice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow , who mus 
se!', cvod soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with runwing 
wawr, assessed for $2,840. I’rice only $:,700, 
2500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14% miles from 


station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tone bay, mitk sold | 


at door, piety fruit, trout bruok, firat.cla-s buiid 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a: di bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, aleo farmhouse, barn 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, #6 00» 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage par the sea,5 rooms and open room f:+ 
svorage,asit needs some repairs we can offrr i' 
for $400, $200 down, a slight expense will make » 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome village resilience, new 2-story house 

wit! tower (see photo.) 13 roums and bath, ho 


and cold wa’er or 3 floois, veranda 100 feet boy | 


from 7 to 10 feet wie, house finished in quarts re 

oak and whitewood, oe st €10000. I rice, @= 000 

x cash, or will exchange for remtable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilming on, 5 minutes walk from station. 2-stor» 
house, 10:00me, stable neerly new, clapboarde:| 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden ut 
one acre witn fruit. Price, $5,200. 4 cash, 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a email farm, near fFanikner 
station, nearly new jouse, 6 ron. s, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa. m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
enou-h fruit for bome use, windmiil supplies 
wa'er to buillings, hou e 9 rooms, new st ble, 


cost $1,600, 3x. 54, barn 30x24, and sheds. Price 
only $2 500, $500 cash. Apply to G. Place, 
Middi-horo, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 


| 6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,200, will 


exchange for a emall farm. 
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NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 











NOT E KAG 


BA LS 


In]Leading and Correct{Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
lads teams the Common. ws J 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .°. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


‘ 4) Province Court, Boston, 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, Nw Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 








EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


- Grand ‘Union ‘Hotel. 


| Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & OOMFABY, Propricters. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hotels in 
New England. 
Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
| heated by steam. 


_FRASS P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





1$25 to $50 pruses 


Gentiomen. v- or * wiling 
“aid Reliuble Plater. af oy 
praction 4 prepa riasty a 

worn bore . — Paar rag hae 
ing in mete d 
iehis.z 
or machivrrs Thick plate at « 
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W. 1. Marron & Co., Colembun 
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Big Discount 


this month on English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
70 Washington Street, Boston, 





THEATRE NOTES 


In addition to the presentation of The 
Bells on Saturday night, January 13, the 
famous old farce by the most famous of all 
farce writers, John Madison Morton, ‘A 
Regular Fix’ will be presented and Mr. 
William Terriss will appear in the capital 
role of Hugh de Brass. It is a long time 
since a farce pure and simple has been seen 
here and it will serve as a splendid contrast 
to the deep and most impressive wierdness 
of Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Matthias, 
by many considered this great actors great- 
est creation. 


The eres ots of Tennyson's ‘ Becket’ 


at the ‘Tremont this afternoon will be before 
an audience of glorious proportions. Every 
seat was sold by Thursday morning. In the 


evening Casimir Delavigne’s romantic play, 
‘Louis XL.,’ as adapted by Dion Bouvicault, 
will be given, Mr. Irving in the title réle. 
On Monday the superb production, with a 
wealth of magnificent scenery and beautiful 
appointments, of Shakespeare's * King Henry 

LLL.’ will be made, Mr. Irving as Cardinal 
Wolsey, Miss Ellen Terry as Queen Cather- 
ine. ‘This play will be given at every even- 
ing performance except Saturday, Jan. 13, 
and will also be given at the matinée of Sat- 
urday. On Saturday night, Jan. 13, Leo 
pold Lewis's adaptation of _Erckmann-Chat- 
rian’s famous story, The Polish Jew, entitled 
‘The Bells,’ will be given with Mr Irving in 
his original part, Mathias. The announce 
ments for the week of Jan. 15 are as follows: 





Monday, ‘King Henry VIII.’ for the last 
time ; , Rew, ‘Charles L,’ with Mr. Irving 
as King Charles 1., and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Queen Henrietia Maria; on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday nights and Saturday 
matinée, Shakespeare’s ‘ the Merchant ot 
Venice ’—Shylock, Mr. Irving, Portia, Miss 
Ellen Terry; on Saturday night, Jan. 20, 
Charles Reade’s adaptation of MM. Moreau, 
Giraudin and Delacour’s Le Courrier de 
Lyon, will be presented with Mr. Irving in 
the dual rol ot Lesurques and Dubosc. 


Rice’s ‘ Venus’ concludes its 17th and last 
week at the Park ‘Theatre with two perform- 
ances to-day, having had a run of 125 per- 
formances. Opening Monday night, Jan. 
8, Henry E. Dixey, heading Rice's biy 
burlesque company, begins an engagement 
in ‘Adonis’ at the Park Theatre for a 
iimited run, The fact that Mr. E. E. Rice 
and Mr. Dixey have combined their interests 
after several years of separation for this 
special engagement will guarantee a revival 
of the former famous successes of the merry 
burlesque. All of Mr. Dixey’s famous im- 
personations are to be seen over again, in- 
cluding his great Henry Irving; and among 
the new impersonations which Bostonians 
have not seen will be that of Paderewski, a 
characterization which is said to be equally 
as good as that of his impersonation of the 

reat English actor. The cast will include 

Mr. Alexander Clark as the villain ; Mr. Ed. 
Chapman as the miller; Miss Carrie Perkins 
as the village maiden; Miss Irene Verona 
as the’ sculptress; Miss Belle Thorne as 
the goddess; Miss Rose Leighton as the 
duchess of Area; and the four daughters, 
Miss Nellie Page, Miss Josie Ditt, Miss 
Frankie Bailey and Miss Irene Vera. 


Another week of first-class burlesque and 
vaudeville is what Manager Frank Pilling 
has in store for the patrons of the Palace 
Theatre for next week. The attraction will 
be the London Sports Big Show, an organi- 
zation which has few superiors in its line of 
business. The entertainment will open with 
the pleasing burlesque, “ A Swell Affair,” 
in which the whole company will be intro- 
duced in taking specialties. The burlesque 
is bright, its music catchy, and the special- 
ties up to date. Following the burlesque 
there will be a long and varied olio of ‘first- 
class specialties. Tn this part of the enter- 
tainment will appear Sanford and Manning, 
the German Brewers; Miss. Julia Coleman, 
topical vocalist ; the celebrated Francis Sis- 
ters in their acrobatic essence, introducing 
songs, dances, cart wheels, splits and flip- 
flaps; Dilks and Harris, in a clever black- 
face musical act; Rush and Bryant, comedy 
sketch artists; the famous Miranda Sisters, 
Lottie and Emma, in the most daring aerial 
act before the public. The performance 





will conclude with the most laughable bur- | 


lesque entitled * A Night in Egypt.” The 
best concert yet this season will be given 
Sunday night. 

Manager Bingham of the Lyceum an- 
nounces as the attraction for next week 
Flynn and Sheridan’s City Sports Big Show 
one of the best vaudeville and burlesque 
companies traveling. The highly amusing 
burlesque entitled “The King of Sports, or 
a Night with Pittius will be presented by a 
most competent company of clever come- 
dians and pretty and shapely girls. The 
burlesque will be headed by the shapely and 
dashing queens, Mdliles. Zi tela and Crissie 
Sheridan, who wiil be ably assisted by a 
number of charming and attractive girls. 
Among those who will contribute pleasing 
specialties are the Leardo sisters, the im- 
perial trio; the sisters Darling; the cele 
brated Veritch Brothers, the famous Hun- 
garian and Spanish dancer, Solkhe; the 
famous acrobats, Mazuz and Abacco; the 
clever musical artists Snyder and Buckley 


and Flynn and Sheridan. 


Miss Marie Jansen will return to Boston, | 
her home, and where she has always been | 


a favorite actress, on Monday evening, ap 
pearing at the Hollis as a star ina new 
comedy written for her by Glen Macdonough, 
called, ‘Delmonico’s at Six,’ The piece is 
as light as most farces, but the brightness 
of the lines, and the mirth inspired by the 
situations are said most delightful 
entertainment. Jefferson, Klaw 
and Erlanger, under whose management 
Miss Jansen is appearing, have surrounded 
her with a carefully selected company of 
comedy players, and all the requirements 
of a refined as well as amusing performance 
have been observed in the production. As 
Trixie Hazelmere, the variety queen, Miss 
Jansen, it is claimed, has given to the stage 
one of the most pleasing creations of current 
comedy, and she invests the character with 
that piquant personality that has made her 
such a popular favorite. 


to be a 
Messrs. 


‘Charley’s Aunt’ from Brazil, where the 
nuts come from, has been furnishing amuse- 
ment for crowded audiences at the Columbia 
during the past week, by the exhibuion of 
her, or rather, his, trials and troubles. 
play came to Boston with a reputation for 
success second to none, and its stay in this 
city will in no wise diminish that reputation; 
on the contrary it will doubtless add to it 
materially. From the story of the play it 
will be seen that the opportunites for fun- 
making are almost endless, for the whole 
thing hinges on the fact that two young 
collegians invite their sweethearts to lunch 
at their rooms, relying on the appearance of 
‘Charley’s Aunt’ to chaperone; she fails 
to appear, and achum, Lord Fancourt Bab- 
berly, is prevailed upon to don a feminine 
garb, procured for use in private theatricals 


and impersonate the | chaperone. 
The character is one that mht be easily 
overdone, but in the hands of Mr. Arthur 
Larkin, a young Englishman who was in the 
original London cast, the portrayal is abso- 
lutely free from coarseness or any tint of vul- 
garity whatsoever. 


Miss Louise Alexander of New York is 


rapidly becoming famous as the ‘ girl detec- | 


tive.’ Since she entered the service of a 
detective agency two weeks ago, she has 
captured nine thieves in New York stores, 
and demonstrated anew that there’s more 
than one way for a bright woman to earn a 
living. Miss Alexander began her career 
as a child actress in support of Bernhardt 
pbout sixteen years ago, and her gift for 
aetecting dishonest persons made her a 
drofessional detective. 


Harold Fredric cables that R. L. Garner, 
the student of monkey language, had an 
operation performed on his throat last 
Saturday, and will be kept another fortnight 


under the doctor’s care, though it is nothing | 


but a local ailment. He expects then to 
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 Hioh Class Tailoring, 


NICKERSON, 


ws } 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


( Rough Tweeds for Business. 


Latest Fabrics } Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. D, SOMERS.) 





It is more effective, can be decorated more 
fancifully, is easier to take care of, and in 
fact there is none other that gives such an 
air of elegance and refinement. If the 





The | 


brass bedstead is too expensive there are 
those of iron, enameled in white with brass 
trimming, to be had in similar designs, that 
are very dainty and much less in price. We 
have seen some very handsome ones at H. 
W. Bigelow’s, 70 Washington street, and 
during the month of January, bedsteads in 
English brass and iron can be bought at 
that establishment for a much less price 
than usual. They are large importers, and 
have marked their goods at big discounts for 
the January sale, and it is one of the best 
places in Boston for goods of this kind. 








The Savannah Line is the most comforta- 
ble and pleasant, as well as the least expen- 
sive route to Floridaand the South. Trans- 
fer at New York, and detention and 
discomfort awaiting discharge of cargo at 
intermediate ports are avoided. The steam- 
ships are equal in equipment and service to 
the trans-atlantic steamers; large and airy 
staterooms with their luxurious berths invite 
the repose which one may look for in first- 
class hotels, and the table is supplied with 
the delicacies of the market seasonable to 
either end of the route. The spacious sa- 
well-appointed smoking-room (all 
main deck) and open promenade 
decks give opportunities for comfort and 
freedom to suit all tastes. Ladies, alone or 
with children, can travel with safety, experi- 
enced stewardesses being provided whose 
first duty is their care. 

For stateroom accommodations and fold- 
ers giving through rates, cabin plans, map of 
territory reached by the line, and sailing 
dates of steamships, apply to A. De W. Samp- 
son, 306 Washiugton street, A. P. Lane, 268 
Washington stirvet, and Richardson & Bar- 
nard, Agents, 20 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 

The Savannah Line is the mest direct 
route for tourists to all points reached by 
the Plant system of railways and steamships, 
and the Royal Poinciana at Lake Worth. 





loons, 
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January Sale. 

The well-known house of Chandler & Com- 
pany are offering unusual bargains in cloaks, 
beginning January Ist and continuing dur- 
ing the month. ‘The house is so universally 
known that it needs no encomium. Their 
annual mark-down sale is extremely impor- 
tant to every discriminating buyer who 
knows the quality of the goods they carry, 
and these goods offered are no exception to 
the usual high standard. Do not be satisfied 
by merely reading but go and examine their 
goods and you will find itto your advantage. 





| Florida. 

| The New York and New England rail- 
road has tickets on sale for all Florida 

| potnts via all lines. Before making plans 

| 


tor a southern trip confer with the agents of | 


this road who will gladly quote rates and 
give all information as to routes, ete. 

' _ 
; 

| For Over Fifty Vears 

| MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been 
veed by millions of mothers for their chiliren 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 


sail to America prior to his return to Africa | emit Gh ae aes on oe 


to prosecute his research under new and | all dragyists threugho™t the world. 
from a} 
wealthy Liverpool source of ample funds for | 


better auspices. He has offers 


a big exploring expedition in Africa, and if 


this takes a shape favorable to his own | 


specialty he will close with it. In any case 
he will go back to Africa, like every other 
man who-has felt the fascination of the 
Dark Continent. 

Household Furnishing. 

In no line of artistic development has re- 
cent advancement been more marked than 
in that of household art. One’s means may 
be limited and the dwelling unpretentious, 
yet by skilful management and judicious 
judgment in buying, the home may be ren- 
dered inviting and artistic. The guest room 
is usually the pride of every good house- 


keeper and in the matter of furnishing here, | 


an opportunity for the display of good taste 
is afforded. A brass bedstead is by ail 
means the kind to have in the guest room. 


remedy ter Dia rh@a. 25e. a bottle. Sold by 


Re eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’'S SOO!HING SYRUP. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 
A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 
| country town, at a reasonable rate. 
Address, X X, at this office. 
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FLORIDA 


| ALL POINTS SOUTH 
‘New England & Savannah Steamship Co., 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 

3P.M. Notransfer at New York. For tickets 
rates and all information apply to RICHARD- 
| SON & BARNARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., 
| A. DeW. Sampson, 306 Washington St., and A 
| P. Lane, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


REVOLUTION 


in the treatment of ~. 
Sealed Dock. Bc we. teen tee Bcc ae 


Dr. PATRICK, Mgr., 150 Tremont St. 


__ AMUSEMENTS. _ 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


LAST WEEK 
OF 
| Thomas W. e 


Monday—RIitHELIEU, 

Tuesday and Friday—RICHARD Il. 

Wednesday Matinee—LoOt Is Xf. 

Wednesday Eve’g and Saturday Matinee MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE. 

Thnrsday—HAM1.ET. 

‘Saturday Evening OTHELLO. 


i" Monday, Jan.15. HERMANN the Great. 


PARK THEATRE. | 


| 
| J, A, CRABTREE.........0.. week Top. and Manager 
| 
} 





2 | | aes sess BUSINESS Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. Matinees at 2. 
The Prince of (ome:lians, 


MR. 
ver DIXEY 
E. 


And the Margnificent Organization. 


RICE’S “22: 


BURLESQUE 
In the Captivating Burlesque, in 3 acts, 


COMPANY 


NEW MUSIC. NEW SPECIALTIES. 
A BATCH OF NOVELTIES. 


DIXEY 4S IRVING. 


A Wonderful Impersonation of the Great English 
Actor. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 
WEEK OF JAN, 8TH. 


City + Sports 


Big Burlesque Co. 
Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8. Pp. M. 
BOWDOIN SQ, 727"472: 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


America’s Comic Actor, 


* JOHN T. KELLY * 


In The Merry Eccentricity, 


““McFEE of DUBLIN.” 


Next Week—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Byron, 


PALACE THEATRE” 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 
Daily at 2 and 8. Pp. m. 


LONDON SPORTS 


BIC SHOw. 
Bitte THAN EVER. 
30 Artists 30 « Mammoth Olio. 
Bisque’ Night in Egypt. 
Sunday Night, Koster and Bial Concert. 


Popular Prices, 1¢, 25, 35, 60 Cts, 
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Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Been Sold. 


THE 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Qo. 


511 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Have 


Testimonials from every one who ever used it— 


THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Warranted to Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Manufactured By 


dD. J. MULLEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A., 
Who is the sole proprietor. 
The formula of this wonderful medicine was 


personally given to the proprietor by a mission- 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 








France. Sold by all druggists. 
Perfect OnESTS 
THE MOsT SATISFAC- 
26 Tremont %t., Under Boston Museum. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


Filling ERS 
Steam Carpet Cleaning 


13 








The conservatory which Henry Phipps Jr., 
gave to Pittsburg is now open to the public. 
It contains plants from the Jay Gould 
Drexel, George W#Childs, J. J. Vander- 
grift, Charles J. Clarke, T. A. Mellon and 
other collections. Mr, Phipps had already 
made a similar gift to the city of Allegheny. 

FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sooruina Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrh@a, Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WInsLow’s 
SooTurne Syrup. 


JOHNSUN' 


ANoDYNE 


LINIMENT 


ynelKE Any OTH ep, 


Yor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL us =” 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of It. In use me = hty 


HIS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
Ruthven, log.: 

I’ve got a lovely baseball and a bat 

To make my spirits flow with feelings glad— 

Alas! ah, little me! in spite of that, 

At heart I’m very sad. 


My mother, though she’s always more than kind, 

Should more consistent and more thoughtful 
be. 

I know her tender love for me is blind, 

Or she would surely see 


That it is never, never right at all, 

Upon this bight and glorious Christmas day, 
To give a lovely shining bat and ball 

To gild my hours of play. 





She won't let me play ball in-doors—oh dear, 
The vases all as precious are as gold ! 

She won't let me play ball out-doors, for fear 
I'll take my death of cold. 


Harper’s Young People. 


The Oldest Trees in the World. 


The Bo-tree of Anuradapura was planted 
288 years before Christ. Its age is matter 
of record, its conservancy has been an ob- 
ject of solicitude to several dynasties, and 
the story of its vicissitudes has been pre- 
served in a series of continuous chronicles, 
among the most authentic that have 
handed down by mankind. 

The yew trees of Fountains Abbey are be- 
lieved to have flourished there 1,200 years 
ago; the olives in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane were full grown when the Saracens were 
expelled from Jerusalem, and the cypress of 
Sorna, in Lombardy, is said to have been a| 
tree in the time of Julius Cesar, yet the Bo-| Years, and atill leada. 


ae tn _ P . . 7 a a | r Generation have used and 
tree is older than the coldest of these by | avery Traveler should have @ bottle in A --- 8 





been 


a century. and would almost seem to verify From Rheumatism, 
Sor Gee aka te eee Every Sufferer Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
’ prophecy pronounce len a Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 





planted, that it would ‘ flourish and be green | 


| chitia, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoe Lameness, 
4 A | 
forever. 
| 
| 


Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy came 
Should have Johnson's 
Eve ry M oth @f Anodyne Liniment in the 
) 


The Columbia Desk Calendar house for Croup, Colds, 


* | Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
which is issued annually by the Pope Man-| @@ Pains lable to occur in any family without 
’ . . 4 ; ss notice. Delays may costa life. Relieves all Summer 
ufacturing Company, of ( olumbia Bicycle | Somplaints like magic. Price, % cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
. " lea, Express paid, L. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass, 


fame, is out for 1894, much improved in 
appearance. It is a pad calendar of the 
same size and shape as those of previous 
vears, having a leaf for each day, but 
attractiveness has been heightened by the 
work of a clever artist, who has scattered a 

series of bright pen-drawings through irs | 
pages. It also contains, as usual, many ap 

propriate and interesting contributions from 
people both bright and wise. 


iis 


REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 






Boston 
Miss Oy Yoke, a young woman of China 
town, San Francisco, is trying to obtain a 
medical education. For three years she 
has been supporting herself by nursing the 
sick among her own people. She has made | 
application at some of the San Francisco 
hospitals, but the other nurses have raised 
objections, and to prevent trouble the direc- 
tors have barred out the young CLinese girl. 
Oy Yoke was sold to highbinders by her 
parents when a baby and brought to this 
country. While still a baby she was taken 
charge of by the Methodist Mission. 


Photographer 





has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of paste. 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with good work, 

Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelt es , for this season. 

Our studio is centrall locate@ opposite R. H. 
Waits & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 
cessible by elevator. A. N. HARDY 
. ae ; .N. JY. 
General Jubal A. Early, it is said, has 
severed his connection with the Louisiana | 
Lottery Company, after allowing it to use 
his name and supervising its ‘ drawings’ for 
sixteen years. He now nearly eighty 
years oll, and lives at Lynchburg, Va. 


Anpbrew J. LLoyvD, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes: all cases stamped with 


TRADE, MARK, 


is 

THALE MARK 
It is not often that a humble bank porter 

is honored by his employers to the extent of 

having his portrait hung conspicuously on | 

the wall of the director’s room, but such was | yOR 

the good fortune of Carey Logan, an old | HORSE = 

negro who died at Louisville a few davs ago. | 

He was an ex-slave, who served the Bank | Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 

of Kentucky faithfully for fifty years, hand- | 7 eather. Best KENNEL to be found for 


. beh ’ , | DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
ling millions of dollars during that time | Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


without a mistake, and winning the high 549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
esteem of all who knew him. | Telephone 


Boston veterinary Hospital. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 





Count Lubrenski, who represents a Polish 
immigrant society and a Polish syndicate, 
has contracted with the Commercial Club of 
Omaha, and a beet sugar factory will be put 
up there next year. The Count agrees to 
build it and bring 200 families of Polish 
immigrants to conduct a model 300-acre farm | 
to teach beet-culture. 


{ EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
(DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


Surgeons 





PROPRIETORS OF 


P. DEVENY & CO. 


Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friends 
and the public in general, that I have 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below State Street. 

Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash,@ full line of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fali and Winter wear. 


Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years. 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers. I have secured the 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class out- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every partioular, to 


merit its continuance, 
JOS. D. ELMS. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas- 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director ; 
it is then essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to execute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quief professional manner and would feapect- 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
F. A. Osgood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha, Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
HS. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry &. Lee, 
isq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and nigh 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common- 
wealth avenue. 





Y - . 
Special Premium 
For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 














still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTE THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tut Livinc Ace will present 
in convemieut form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Corn. 
pares representing every department of 
nowledge and Progress. 

say Copyrighted translations from the 

FREYCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stor:28 of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey—A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January iat. 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 

Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tue 
Livine AGE for 1 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 





Rufus Williams, who died a few days} 





} LASTIC STOCKINGS. 
DR. PHELPS, 
Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAHKER, 
Between 
Rutland and Concord Sq. 


J. B. BRYANT | 


711 Tremont St. 





FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


=BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 














ago in Rhode Island at the age of ninety-five, | 
was a direct descendant of Roger Williams, | 
in the sixth generation. 


The Vatel French Restaurant, 


10 and 101-2 Bosworth St. 
AND 


Five generations | 
of his family were present at his funeral. | 
Charles D. White of San Bernandino, Cal., | 
| has invented a mast and sail rig for his safety | 
bicycle, which he used now in all his riding. | 
| His mast is ten feet high and the boom eight 
eet long; and with it Mr. White says that 
with good handling a speed of twenty to 
| thirty miles an hour on the road can be} 
lobtained. ‘ Beating’ is almost impossible, 
land the greatest speed is obtained while 
| riding at right angles with the direction of 
| the wind. 


TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M. 
From 5.30 to 8 P.M 





Pure Imported Wines and,Liguors. 


33 Bromfield St., Boston. | 


Meals to order at any time. Private Dining Rooms | other 


For $9.00, Tue Livinc Acx for nya and the 
| Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
| two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seat. 
|_ The prices given above include postage on Tue 
| Lavine Acez only. 
| These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
| lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 
| $a No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

Aay~'To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, 
| remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 

of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip. 

| tions will be sent free. 
| Published Weekly at $S.oo per year, free of 
| postage. 

: Sample copies of Tuz Livinc AGg,15¢. each. 
| Aaj Rates for clubbing Tuz Livinc Ace with 

periodicals will be sent on application, 


Appress LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 
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WATCHWORD FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


When you find a certain lack 

In the stiffness of your back 

At a threatened fierce attack, 
Just the hour 

That you need your every power, 
Look a bit 

For a thought to baffle it. 

Just recall that every knave, 
Every coward, can be brave 

Till the time 

That his courage should be prime— 
Then ’tis fled. 

Keep your head! 

What a folly ’tis to lose it 

Just the time you want to use it! 


When the ghost of some old shirk 
Comes to plague you, and to lurk 
In your study or your work, 
Here’s a hit 

Like enough will settle it. 
Knowledge is a worthy prize; 
Knowledge comes to him who tries 
Whose endeavor 

Ceases never. 

Everybody would be wise 

As his neighbor, 

Were it not that they who labor 
For the trophy creep, creep, creep, 
While the others lag or sleep; 
And the sun comes up some day 
To behold one on his way 

Past the goal 


kindly appearing old gentleman, who was 
reading The 3 














Which the soul 
Of another has desired, 
But whose motto was, “I’m tired.” 


When the task of keeping guard 
Of your heart— 

Keeping weary watch and ward 

Of the part 

You are called upon to play 

Every day— 

Is becoming dry and hard 
Conscience languid, virtue irksome, 
Good behavior growing worksome— 
Think this thought: 

Doubtless everybody could, 
Doubtless everybody would, 

Be superlatively good, 

Were it not 

That it’s harder keeping straight 
‘Than it is to deviate; 

And to keep the way of right, 

You must have the pluck to fight. 


St. Nicholas. 
THE DEMON UMBRELLA. 


{From the New York Tribune.] 


We were having dinner, my friend Hart- 
ley and I, in the little Barclay street restaur- 
ant af the Astor House—the place where 
you feel as if you are down cellar in the 
pyramid of Cheops, and where you can look 
out a subterranean window across a stone 
erypt, which promises mummies, into that 
garish courtyard, the Rotunda, and catch a 
slimpse of a mural camel and have the 
Egyotian idea further realized. 

“Odd notion you have,” said Hartley 
while we were waiting for coffee, “that of 
sarrying the poorest umbrella in New York.” 

My umbrella was poor, but it was not 
altogether my fault. I explained to him 
that afew mornings before a thoughtless 
gentleman, name and present address 
unknown, had inadvertently walked off with 
my hat and umbrella while I was being 
served in a barber shop, leaving behind his 
own, the hat a season in the rear of the 
goddess Fashion, and with a red lining in it, 
and the umbrella somewhat battered and 
bulgy. A messenger boy brought me a new 
hat, but the umbrella I took along. “I be- 
lieve,” I continued, “that [’ll throw that 
umbrella away to-night and get a new one in 
the morning.” A bright idea struck me. 
“ 'Illeave it right here,” I said, and I tucked it 
behind the steam radiator, unseen of any. 

The dinner was soon over, and we rose 
and started out. I had forgotten about the 
umbrella. I heard a quick step behing me 
and looked around. “ Ah, ze shentleman 
forgeets hees umbrella!” exclaimed the 
waiter, and with a grand flourish he held 
out the shabby wreck in all its horror. | 
took it and we walked out. 

“Did you see the pretty girl who was 
dining with that old boy on the left smiling 
at your umbrella?” asked Hartley. I had 
observed that smile. 

“Come up town with me,” I said. “I'll 
leave it in the elevated car—no trouble 
about leaving an umbrella there—I've left 
two there during the last year.” 

“IT can’t do it,” replied Hartley, who is 
employed on a morning paper. “I shall be 
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Evening Post.” As we swung 
in under the steady glow of the great Judson 
Memorial cross he fofded his paper care- 
fully, apparently with the intention of get- 
ting it bound, took off his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, smacked his lips as if the intellectual 
draught had been satisfactory, and said : 
“Pardon me, but can you inform me 
where I can find the ‘ lost and found’ bureau 
of the elevated roads?” 
“Down in the neighborhood of Morris 
street,” I answered, 
“ Ah, indeed—thank you. | left my um- 
brella in the train this morning and I must 
look it up to-morrow.” 
“You may find it there,” I said, encour- 
agingly. “The place is upstairs. A blond 
young man with a puckered mouth will meet 
you, and after taking down a minute de- 
scription of your umbrella, together with the 
exact minute of the loss, and the road, train, 
car, seat and station where it occurred, he 
will retire into a sort of umbrella library, 
where he bas about 4,000 of them arranged 
and catalogued on shelves, and look the 
matter up.” 

“ You have had the experience,” observed 
the kindly old gentleman. 

“ Many times,” | returned, carelessly. “I 








them, dodged around the corner, caught my | the shadow of some front steps. 
breath, then again stopped breathing asI| “ Dake dot t'ing avay, you panber,” he 
heard rapid steps behind me. “ Hold on, | said. “If you don’t got no can off your own 
old man,” said my friend, “ you're running | doan be stickin’ it in udder beoble’s. Dake 
off without your umbrella. Madge said it|it avay, or I hollers for der bolice like | 
couldn’t be yours, but I told her I knew | vas grazy!” 
better, so here it is.” I took it and once more moved wearily on. 
“Why, yes, it’s mine —thank you—J| Around the corner in Waverley Place | 
stupid thing for me to do — sorry to put you went close to the edge of the sidewalk, 
to the trouble.” Again it had wound its|dropped the umbrella in the gutter and 
tentacles around me. I went down Madison | walked away quickly. “ Peck it up,” said 
avenue and then turned through Thirty-fifth | a policeman, starting out of a passage door- 
street and walked to Third avenue. I was|way. “Peck it up and move on wid ye. 
beginning to feel desperate again. I stopped | Do you t'ink Tom Br-r-ennan has nothing at 
on the corner, stood the umbrella against a/| all to do but cart away such trash as you do 
lamp-post and pretended to button my glove. | be leavin’? So I took it along with me. 
Then I walked off with assumed carelessness. I. walked on and turned down Grove 
A small boy chased after me, restored my | street. I made up my mind that there was 
umbrejla and did not refuse a quarter for | one more chance. If that failed nothing re- 
his kindness. I turned in at acheap concert | mained—I would keep the umbrella ani 
hall and sat ten minutes, but of course a|carry it. Grove street seemed lonely and 
beer-bespattered waiter overtook me at the | deserted, but I knew it wasn’t. I was not 
door with it. I gave him a dime. the inexperienced thing that I had been 
I walked down the avenue clutching my | earlier inthe evening. I turned down Hud- 
inanimate enemy in both hands. Overhead | son street, and then went through Barrow 
the elevated trains roared. I looked at their | toward the river. At Washington there was 





wild notion of hurling the umbrella up on| undid the cord which held the ribs of my 
the platform of one of them. Then I turned | umbrella and dropped two bricks into the 





usually have one or two on deposit there.” 
[ had slipped the ancient specimen I was 
carrying over next to the window, and was 
leaning forward so as to hide it. “ Twenty- 
third street!” shouted the guard. I rose 
and started back hastily. I felt my heart 
beating as I approached the door. Then 
came the voice of the old gentleman. 
“ Here, here?” he called, sharply ; “ you’ve 
forgotten your umbrella.” I turned and 
took it from his hand. “Came near in- 
creasing your account with the road, eh?” 
and the old reprobate chuckled as he sank 
back in the seat. “Step lively!” bellowed 
the guard. I turned and ran out; the gate 
smote my heel as [| reached the platform. 
An elevated guard would have had no 
trouble in disposing of the remarkable Mr. 
Achilles. 

I stopped at the newsstand on my way 
out and bought an evening paper. “ Hi, 
there, boss,” said the porter, “ you's leavin’ 
yo’ umbrella.” I picked it up and fled down 
the stairs. 

I hurried through Twenty-third street, 
clutching the handle of the umbrella, and 
turned the corner and started up Broadway. 
I had not gone far whena barber's sign caught 
myeye. “ This is my chance,” I thought to 
myself. “I got the accursed thing in a 
barber shop and there will I leave it.” I 
went in and was soon having my hair cut, 
though the operation was not demanded. 
There is something soothing about a barber's 
chair; it conduces to calm, dispassionate 
thought; with an opportune hair cut Cesar 
might or might not have plunged impetu- 
ously across the Rubicon. [I saw that I had 
so far been acting with too great haste. 
Instead of reasoning out a course and follow- 
ing it I had been rushing blindly along, 
depending wholly on chance. [| arose from 
the chair with a firm purpose. The brush 
boy handed me my hat, and I turned quickly 
and started for the door. “Heah’s you’ 
umbrella, sah,” said the boy, as he came in 
hot pursuit. I turned deliberately, looked 
at it and said : 

“ You’ve made a mistake — that is not my 
umbrella.” : 

“ Must be, sah — yo’ brought hit in heah 
—yo’ wouldn’t be carryin’ no other gent’s 
umbrella, sah.” 

He held the thing up in the glare of the 
lights. 

“T had no umbrella,” I said, sternly. 

“ Yous fo’got, sah. Only umbrella in the 
rack — noticed it partic’lar when you come 
in.” The barbers had all stopped work, and 
half-lathered customers were rising up in 
their chairs. I weakened. 

“T believe it is mine,” I said, as [ took it 
and again fled, while the boy pocketed his 
ee and observed : “ Dis yere ain't de shop 
where we’s ever mistaken "bout no umbrel- 
las.” 

But I determined to retain my self-com- 
posure at any cost of mental strain. | 
bearded an uptown Broadway car with 
another bold resolve in mind. Incidentally 
I decided to try the car, though I had small 
hopes of it. At Thirty-sixth street I rose to 
get off, leaving the umbrella behind, but I 
met the reproachful eye of the conductor 
and went back and picked it up, 

I walked east through Thirty-sixth street. 
My plan was diabolical in its nature, but | 
hoped for good results. It was nothing 
more nor less than to call on a certain friend 
and desert the thing in his hall. In five 





late to-night. Besides, I couldn’t imperil 


my social standing by walking with a man) 


who was carrying such ap umbrella. Better 
jab it in the first ash can you come to.” 
I made no reply to this bit of pleasantry | 
and walked off, carrying the ceboalie ata’ 
modified parade rest. At Park Place I took 
the elevated, Inside | sat down next a 


minutes I was in his easiest chair, busily 
engaged in conversation. But I do not 
remember of what we talked — my heart 
was in the hall, with the umbrella. “I know 
not how long I stayed or how I got away. 
My first distinct recollection is of walking 
rapidly along the street — almost running — 
toward the lights on the corner, I reached 


disappearing red lights, and entertained a f pile of bricks. I stopped in the shadow, 
| 


my thoughts in the opposite direction and | bulging cavern. It would have held more. 
considered stuffing it down a sewer opening. | I picked upa piece of paper and did up the 
But there were too many people about for | umbrella in it, making a fairly neat, oblong 
either move. I went on under the sputter-| package. Then I hurried along to Wes: 
|ing are lights and among the drifting crowds | street. It was ablaze with lights, and 
jof people till I reached Fourteenth street. |’longshoremen and sailors and landsmen and 
A newsboy stood on the corner smoking the | landswomen were crowding along its single 
stub of a cigarette. I walked up to him and | terrestrial side. But I heeded them not and 
| held out the umbrella. |crossed and stole along close to the piers 

“Sonny,” [ said, “don’t you want an | and ferry slips. I soon came to a pier which 
umbrella?” seemed to suit my dark purpose. I crept 

“ Mean t’ give it ter a feller ?”’ out on it. There was a pile of lumber at the 

“« Yes.” outer end, but no living thing in sight. The 

He looked at it again and then up at me,| moon looked hazy, and Liberty’s light 
and said, with virtuous indignation : shone far away with uncertain lustre. The 

“ Does yer take dis fer a fence? Mebby | cool breeze from the river touched my glow- 
[ didn’t know Con O'Connell. W’'ere’s|ing face, but there was no time to stop to 
Con to-day? Con received stolen goods,| enjoy it. I tiptoed to the stringpiece anid 
an’ w’ere is he now, | ask yer?” He turned | cast my burden from me. It went down in- 
on his heel and walked away. to the black waters with a dull splash. 

I went through Fourteenth street meditat-| “Halt!” cried a man, coming from be 
ing deeply. Before I reached Broadway || hind the lumber. I saw he was a watchman 
| had determined to go over into old Green-| and stood helpless. He whistled shrilly and 

wich Village and see what I could do. I) an officer and adozen men came running 
felt that I knew every crook and turn of | down the pier. 

Greenwich ; | am one of those that love the | “Arrest this man, Mahoney,” said the 
Ninth Ward, and | have the courage of my | watchman. “He throwed a baby into the 
| 
] 

| 











love; I live there. Many others love it, | river—I heared it cry.” 

and write glowiugly about their love, but “T was a-watching of the felly sneaking 
they are found living above Fifty-ninth | along meself,” said the officer, as he took 
street, and sometimes it is necessary to| hold of my arm as if he were Admiral Far- 


penetrate Harlem to find their homes, or | ragut in the rigging of the Hartford and | 
even to make a trek into Brooklyn. 


| was the rigging. He started away with me, 

I zigzaged across town to Seventh and | and soon a crowd of fifty people was at our 
Greenwich avenues, and turned down the | heels. 
latter. As I passed the end of Perry street, “Do you need to walk quite so fast?” 
in which I lived, I encountered my friend | I asked. 
Officer Dooney standing majestically on the| “Dom you, it’s fer yer own good,” said 
outpost of his dominions. I have always | Mahoney. “ Do youse want to be lynched ?” 
made it a practice to cultivate the officer on He marched me into the Charles street 
the beat where I live. | police station. 

“A foine evening it is, sor,” observed| “ What’s the charge, officer?” asked the 
Officer Dooney. man at the desk. 

“Yes,” I replied. “ What do you think “ Murther, Sergeant,” answered Mahoney. 
of the appointment to-day ?” “ He t’rowed a che-ild into the Nort’ River.” 

“ A shplendid one, sor. W'y Iwasafther| “See here, Sergeant,” I said, “this is ab- 
knowin’ Miles Garvey on the ould sod. A/surd. I threw an umbrella into the river— 
foine judge he'll make, an’ not be worryin’ | that was all.” 
the life out of a patrolman for the minor; “ We'll have to hold you. 
and super-r-fluous par-r-ticulars.”’ | judge in the morning.” 


Explain to the 
He picked up a pen 


. re | *_* . . « 
“ It was another victory for Tammany, of | and began writing. “ Infanticide—name ?— 


the rewar-r-ds and per-reck-ezits.” 


| “Call Dooney,” said the sergeant. 
“ Has your brother been put on yet ?” | 


Officer Dooney came in from the nex 

“He goes on the foorce nixt week, t’ank | room and looked at me with astonishment as 

you, sor. An’ me ould neighbor I was spak- | he heard the charge. 

ing to you about, d’ye moind him ?” | There must be a mistake,” he said. “I 
“Yes.” |know him to be of good cha-rack-ter. | 
“ They put him on a broom to-day, sor. | talked wid him a nour ago on me beat. His 
I went down the avenue to Jefferson | actions was reg’lar.” 

Market and turned into Christopher street.| “Where’s the watchman that heard the 

I had bethought me of the canyon called | child cry ?” asked the sergeant. 

Gay street. I knew that Gay street. 1} As he spoke this individual burst in atthe 

knew that if there was one place better than | door, dripping with water and carrying my 

another for making an orphan of your| package in his hands. ' 

umbrella it is Gay street. I knew how| “I dove fer it,” shouted this efficient 

lonely and deserted Gay street is at that! guardian, in a wet, salty voice. “I dove 

hour of the night—how the battered shutters | fer it, sergeant! It ain’t no baby—it’s worse 

are closed, and the old-fashioned doors | nor that—it’s a bum—dynermite—he wuz 

barred, with express wagons filling the road- | tryin’ to blow up the pier!” 

way, their upturned thills bristling like a} He deposited the bundle carefully on the 

field of hop-poles. I knew that the big/| floor and backed off. Every one retreated 

clock of Jefferson Market is the only thing | from it, even Officer Dooney. 

which keeps its eye on Gay street in the| 1 strode forward and kicked it viciously. 

night. But especially I knew that Gay | Then I stripped off the wet paper, took up 

street does not take in her ash-cans at night. 'the umbrella by the sharp end and allowed 

I would rear my umbrella in a Gay street | the bricks to fall to the floor. 

ash-can and leave it among the hop-poles.| “We can’t hold you this time,” said the 

I turned-down the street’s tortuous course. | sergeant, with a touch of sadness in his 

Half way along it stood an ash-can filled to | voice. 

overflowing. 1 jabbed the sharp end of the In five minutes I was at my lodgings. | 

umbrella a foot into the soft ashes and stood the wet umbrella up carefully in the 

stepped back and admired my work. At corner of my bed-room. 

last | was rid of the thing. Now I could! ae a 

laugh again. Once more I could—I felt a| Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup takes the lead of 

heavy hand on my shoulder and looked up’ all cough preparations on our shelves. 

at a tall, long-haired man, who came out of Carpenter & Palmeter, Jamestown, N, Y. 














course ?” | age ?—” 
* Quite roight you are, sor. The Hall| “Where's Officer Dooney? He knows § 
does do the wor-r-k, and it is desarvin’ of | me.” 
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THE SKIESIN THE NEW YEAR. 


ECLIPSES OF SUN AND MOON—ASTRONOM- 


1CAL INCIDENTS IN JANUARY—THE 
NEW CALENDAR—MOVEMERTS OF THE 
PLANETS. 


(From the New York Times.) 


The year 1894, which comprises the latter 
part of the one hundred and eighteenth and 
the beginning of the one hundred and nine- 
teenth year of the independence of the 
United States of America, corresponds to 
the year 6607 of the Julian period, and the 
year 5664—5 of the Jewish year. Our New 
Year's Day comes about three months after 
the ending of the Jewish year 5654, which, 
properly speaking, ends on sunset of Sept. 
30. The year 1312 of the Mohammedan 
era, ot the era of the Hegira, begins on the 
5th day of July next. From some of these 
data we can readily see that last Monday 
was the two million four hundred and twelve 
thousand eight hundred and thirtieth day 
since the commencement of the Julian 
period. : 

January was quite a favorite month among 
the ancients for certain prayers and cere- 
monies, a number of which have been con- 
tinued in later years. The Greeks cast a 
cross in the sea on the 6th of January, with 
certain interesting ceremonies, to render it 
fit for navigation. The waters are blessed 
at Constantinople on the 18th of the month, 
and on the same day the waters of the River 
Neva are blessed in Russia. A chapel is 
built on the ice, and the priest dips out 
water through a hole, making the sign of 
the cross three times, and then sprinkles the 
people with holy water. The people take 
with them to the ceremony a large number 
of empty bottles, which they fill with the 
river water and take home for purifying 
purposes, 

In Roumania they begin the new year 
with the blessing of the waters, to exorcise 
the demons therein. At Dieppe, not twenty 
years ago, priests blessed the sea, sprinkling 
water upon it, signing the cross over it, and 
saying litanies for the repose of the souls of 
the drowned, while in Kerry the fishermen 
always had an annual mass performed in the 
bay. A number of similar instances of cer- 
emonies, sacrifices, and oblations offered 
directly to the sea are recorded during the 
early days of navigation. 

The year that has just opened promises 
as much of interest to the lover of the won- 
ders of the heavens as any of those about 
which the story has already been told, with 
the exception, of course, of the special 
events, such as the near approach of Mars, 
a total eclipse of the sun, or some other such 
phenomena, to which attention is always 
sure to be called in ample time for us ali to 
have a good look and thoroughly understand 
the matter. 

One advantage over last year is to he 
found inthe number of eclipses, which for 
this double the occurrences of 
1823 Phere will be two eclipses of the sun 
and two of the moon, a partial eclipse of the 
moon on September 14 being the ouly one to 
which we shall be treated in this portion of 
the globe. Four is somewhat above the 
average annual number of eclipses. The 
largest number that can take place any year 
is seven, five being of the sun and two of 
the moon, and the smallest number two, both 
of which are of the sun. 

The earth in January is at its nearest to 
the sun, the distance between the two bodies 
being 3.000.000 miles less than what it is in 
July. Heat on the earth, 
absence of heat, is determined less by the 
distance of the heat-giving source than it is 
by the angle at which the heat rays strike 
and the length of time in which they strike. 
In June and July the sun, to all the globe 
north of the equator, is higher than it is in 
December and January, and shines longer, 


year just 


and this is the reason why, in the region | 


mentioned, the former are hot months and 
the latter are cold. While we are having 
our winter the half of the globe south of 
the equator is having its summer. As the 
sun is at its nearest to the earth when the 
people south of the equator have their sum- 
mer, and as itis furthest from the earth 
when they have their winter, the summers 
in their region are hotter and the winters 
colder than ours are. 

Stars are, we know, of different magni- 


tudes and different degrees of glory, as well | while we find Alpha Lyre, Aldebaran, and| JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, 


as of different colors. Most, indeed, are 
white, but some are reddish, others ruddy, 
and still others intensely red, while we also 
find green, blue, and violet. It is possible 
that the comparative rarity of these colors 


is due to the fact that our atmosphere espe- 
cially absorbs green and blue, and it is re- 


though, or the | 


} 
a telescope the effect is very beautiful, but 
it must be truly magnificent, if one could 
only see it from a lesser distance. 

Double stars occur in considerable num- 
bers. In some cases, indeed, the relation 
may only be apparent, one being really far 
in front of the other. In ve ry many cases, 
however, the association is real, and they 
revolve around one another. In some cases 
the period may extend to thousands of years, 
for the distance which separates them 
enormous, and, even when with a powerful 
telescope it appears only as a narrow, dark 
line, amounts to hundreds of millions of 
miles. The Pole Star itself is double. 
Andromeda is triple, with perhaps a fourth 
dark and, therefore, invisible companion. 

These dark bodies have a special interest, 
since it is impossible not to ask ourselves 
whether some, at any rate, of them may not 
be inhabited. From double and triple stars 
one naturally passes to star clusters, in 
which the number is very considerable. 
The cluster in the constellation of Hercules, 
for example, consists of from 1,000 to 4,000 
stars. A stellar swarm in the Southern 
Cross contains hundred of 
various colors, red, green, greenish-blue, and 
blue, closely thronged together, so that thev 
have been compared to a superb piece of 
fancy jewelry. The cluster in the Sword 
Handle, a portion of the constellation of 
Perseus, contains innumerable stars, many 
doubtless as brilliant as our sun, We our- 
selved probably form a part of such a cluster. 
Che Milky Way itself, as we know, « ntirely 
surrounds us. It is evident, therefore, that 
the sun, and, of course, we ourselves, actu- 
ally lie in it. It is, therefore, a star cluster, 
one of numbers, and containing 
our sun as a single unit. It has as yet been 
found impossible to determine even approxi- 
mately the distance of these remarkable 
clusters, 

While we can hardly as yet appreciate 
the fact that the sun has turned the half- 
way post in the far southern point of his 
career, before January expires we shall find 
our days over three-quarters of an hour} 
longer than they were at the Winter sols-| 
tive. The speed of the sun as it moves} 
along will more than three times its 
present velocity when the month closes, and 
we shall find the sunset point moving further 
and further to the right on each succeeding 
night. 

As the epoch for the year is twenty-three, 
we know that the moon was that many days 
old on Monday and that a new moon should 
come to greet us before the first week of the 
new year has passed. ‘To-night this phase 
is promised to us, and there will be twelve 
others before the year closes. This is the 
only phase of which we shall have thirteen 
exhibitions for 1894, the other three giving 
us but a dozen apiece. 

On the 3d the lunar conjunctions began, 
Mars and the moon being at their closest 
for the month. January is not, however, 
particularly prominent for spectacular effects 
this year, for in all the meetings between 
moon and planets there is far too much 
space to make them atallan attraction, On 
the 5th the expiring crescent was in con- 
junction with Mercury, while on the 10th 
Venus hasher turn, Jupiter finds the moon 
about 4 degrees to the northward on the 
16th, and two days later Neptune receives a 
visit, the distance separating the two being 
almost 6 degrees. On the 27th, six days 
after the full moon has cast wide her lights 
and shadows, she a little south of 
Saturn, and two days later she hobnobs with 
Uranus, and ends the month by having a 
second meeting with the warrior planet. 

Venus is fast approaching her time of 
greatest brilliancy, and is still the most con- 
spicuous object in the sky of early evening, 
when the tremulous and beautiful rays 
from the setting sun are about melting into 
adim gray. She has, alas! already made 
considerable movement toward the sun, and 
we have hardly six weeks more of her love- 
liness, as she is in conjunction with the sun 
about the middle of February, and when we 
again see her it will be as one of the morn- 
ing splendors that herald in the light of day. 

Jupiter is also quite in evidence at sun- 
set, but to see him we must be ungallant 
enough for the moment to turn our backs 
| upon the fair queen of the sky. After Venus | 
| has disappeared, Jupiter’s rivals are hardly 
|to be called by so di-tinguished a title, for 


several stars 


count less 


be 





passes 








jothers which are undoubtedly beautiful, 
they are small and glittering diamonds, so 
to speak, in comparison with the great and 
grand opalescent sphere of Jupiter. A mon- 
ster globe of pearl it seems to be, swimming 
| in space. 





| Jupiter’s satellites are always of interest | 
1 


markable that almost all of the green, blue. for both amateurs and professionals, anc 


or violet stars are of pairs of double stars, 
and in every case the smaller one of the two, 
the larger being red, orange or yellow. One | g00d look at these little moons. 


| no opportunity should be missed to take a 
|peep through a telescope and have a real 
They are 


of the most exquisite of these is found in the | only little by comparison with the parent, as 
constellation of the Swan, the larger being | the diameter of some of them approaches 


golden yellow, the smaller light blue. With ‘twice that of our moon, 


Former graphic 
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illustrations of Jupiter and his satellites 
will now undergo a change, as the discov- 
ery of the fifth satellite will necessitate the 
addition of another ring to represent its 
orbit. And, as the newly-discovered moon 
is nearer Jupiter than his sisters, it may 
possibly hereafter be known as No. 1. 
Jupiter being so near the sun from May 
until July, his moons will not be visible dur- 
ing that period of the year. 

Saturn isin quadrature on the 14th, which 
shows that on that day he will be just 90 
degrees away from the sun. He comes to 
our meridian at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and is gradually widening his distance from 
the orb of day, but will not be in opposition 
until toward the middle of April, when he 
will be at his largest for the year, and a 
beautifully bright object to look upon, as 
he comes above the eastern horizon just as 
the sun has sunk below the western. 

Mars is one of the morning stars, and 
is also moving to the westward, away from 
the sun. He is still quite small, but is 
increasing in diameter, and in October, 
when he reaches a point 180 degrees away 
from the sun, will be five times his present 
size. He is twice in conjunction, with the 
moon, but early rising for the special pur- 
of viewing these meetings is not 
urgently recommended, as the planet is not 
conspicuous enough, and then, too, the dis- 
tance between the two bodies is too great. 

Mercury is now too close to the sun for 
our natural vision to pick him out, but he 
is one of the morning stars and is drawing 
toward the sun, with which he is in superior 
conjunction on the 29th. After this event he 
becomes an evening star and passes Venus 
on her way by the sun to become the queen 
of the morning. 

Neptune is one of the evening stars, but, 


] ose 


| notwithstanding his 35,000 miles of diameter, 


he is so far away that we cannot find him 
without telescopic aid. He is in the constel- 
lation of the Bull, about 3 degrees north of 


Jupiter, which is in e same sta roup. 
| Jupit hicl n the sar tar grou 


Neptune’s right ascension is 4 hours 40 min- 

utes 17 seconds, and his declination 20 de- 

grees 37 minutes 1 second north. ws 
Uranus is gradually growing in size, and 


|in May will reach a position in the heavens 


diametrically opposite to the sun, when he 
will be at the most advantageous position 
for observation. He is now in the constella- 
tion of Libra, where he will be for some 
time to come. He and the moon are in con- 
junction on the 28th, the planet being to 
the northward, and the distance between the 
two being six diameters of the moon. 


When in want of a good liniment, buy 
Salvation Oil, which costs only 25 cents. 


G.0. T whiskies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always tn Sealed 
bottles, Beware ofl mitations and refiled bot'les, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














INDIA, FURKISH, PERSIAN | 7wrnéstea 


Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 


India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 


India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillerest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty, We suit our customers, 
Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
| Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


near corner 
Milk Street., 


320 & 321 JOHN 
HANCOCK BUILD. 
ING, 178 DEVON- 





SHIRE 8t., Boston, 
35 Federal St. Mass. 
AND 
Diamond Jewelry. 
A carefully selected stock at 


Moderate Prices. 


Morse & Foss 


120 TREMONT STREET 


and 3 Hamilton Place. 


ROOMS 2:33 and 234. 








ESTABLISHED 1788. BY CALEB LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
and CONTRACTORS. 


SPECIALTIES 









| 


New invoices East India, Turkish and China 


| goods constantly arriving. 


| 
| Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 





IMPORTERS. 
81 FRANKLIN STREET. 


Corner of Arch St. 


Street Floor. 


- Arthur Willams, Jr, & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 







FOR 
HOUSE HEATING. e@e 
_—— @ 
Estimates 


Cheerfully 


~ ‘EATING 
APPARATUS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
82 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 


Be REMOVAL. 
| HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Made from an old one, 





* 














Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Reval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Beaten Commenw ealih. 
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EDWARD E. 


HALE. 


FREDERICK E, 
EDITORS. 


GOODRICH. 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and 
we desire to make them yet closer. 


Hence 
This * Unusual > Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription 
(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 
an enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 
ia This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
; almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would 
be $8.00 to $10.00, 


This You Get Absolutely Free 


The CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
: other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 
' : ture, science and art. 

; To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed). you ‘Sie 
only to enclose to us a photograph, with the price of subscription 
$2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from 
Bt i the photograph which you send. 

. Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesalé rate 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bosworts Srreezt, from 


where all pictures will be shipped. 
Address, 


The Commonwealth SwuiiSiiie "to. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 





Siyiomperteencte 





Pop opr h ny 


















AGENTS WANTED, 
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Thomas O'Callaghan & Co 


CARPETS 


STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months 


ISPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 


'A Few Prices: 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OrreR 


JAN. 6, 18% 














At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


—-—_ os 


We have marked many of our FALL 


of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 


Five-Frame Brussels at 7ic. per yard. 


Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


> dieliatneinicen ADAMS HOUSE.) 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO.. 


PAID IN CAPITAL 8600,000, 
HAS REMOVED ‘TO 
60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 








Western Mortgazes Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and soli. 


CHARGES REASONItBLE. 
| ‘7% Guaranteed. 


|THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Boston. 


Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 
PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 
DIRECTORS. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PORTER, Treasurer. 
Capt. WILLIAM H. CUNDY. 


FREDERICK MILLS ton. JOHN HASKELL BUTLER. 
Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor. GEORGE R. CLARKE, Architect. J 


Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 
(An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation. 
Full information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
EDWARD G, MESERVE, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


vassenger Trains. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMWATI: N. 











CHARLES J. NOYES, President 
=, WILLIAM H BRINE, 





HE KING OF AL, BREAD FLOURS. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
St 110 N, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 





A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 


* M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


roy. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


and Albany. 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
ing Cars to Chicago. 


3.00 
7.00 Eh SAE Rasa wi Se 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8. OO A. #- ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 


treal. 
MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


10.30 4% 
Cars to Montreal. 
3 .00 PM. J ACCOMMODATION to Rut 
7 .0O P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
pine, p Tables and further information on ap 
wang Y R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 





**GOLD HEART ” 
| Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
| Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFREY, | 


| Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, | 
| Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


‘Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


| At_all their Stores. 



























